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OB ran his little automobile 
into the garage, dumped his 
bags of ground corn into the 

feed bin of the new barn and, 
whistling, crossed the yard to the 
house. The sun had set, but the 
west was still glowing, and the 
slender silver moon was awaiting 
a little more darkness before turn- 
ing to gold. A crisp October breeze 
made inviting the hearth fire that 
Bob as he stepped on the porch 
could see through the small-paned 
windows. “Waffles for supper, I 
bet!” he called, opening the door 
with a fling. “Aren’t there, Aunt 
Lida ?” 

“There are,” Aunt Lida replied 
and laughed. “And you’re just on 
the dot as usual, responsible Rob- 
ert.” 

“May I have two minutes to 
wash up?” Bob asked. “I won’t 
keep anything as good: as your 
waffles waiting long. Besides, I 
have a great idea to tell you.” 

“You go get ready too, George,” 
said Aunt Lida. “You’ve sat there 
an hour, and like as not Robert’ll 
beat you yet.” 

The second boy rose sulkily. 
“You always think Bob’s so perfect,” 
he muttered. “If he’s as responsible as 
you always say he is, why hasn’t he 
brought in the water yet?” 

Bob paused in the doorway. “I sup- 
pose, kid,” he observed good-naturedly, 
“that it didn’t occur to you to get a 
pail of water for Aunt Lida while you 
sat there and rocked?” 

“Kid, yourself!” retorted George. 
“Tt’s your job to carry water.” 

“T’ve done a job for you now and 
then, haven’t I?” continued Bob. “Go- 
ing to mill took ages; there were so 
many ahead of me.” 

“Now, George,” interrupted Aunt 
Lida, “don’t you pester Robert. I ran 
down to the spring myself and brought 
up a pitcher for supper, and Robert 
will fill the pail after. You go on now. 
I hear your uncle on the porch.” 

The boys went upstairs together. At 
the top Bob turned to his cousin. 
“You sat still and let Aunt Lida go 
clear down to the spring for water?” 
he demanded. 

“How could I know where she was 
going ?” 

“If you had the sense of a baby, 
you might guess that a pitcher meant 
water for supper.” 

“Baby, yourself!” said George, again 
choosing the easy answer. 

Bob went on to his room, but he 
stopped at the door. “I know one 
thing, kid. You and I are in the same 
box; we’re both of us without father 
or mother, and Uncle Joe took first 
me and then you to bring up, and Aunt 
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The man suddenly sprang forward and leaned over 


ROBERT THE RESPONSIBLE 


®y Helen Ward Banks ** 


Chapter One. Bob helps a stranger with three missing fingers 


Lida has been like a mother to us. 
They’re the salt of the earth, both of 
them, and it makes me hot when they 
get anything short of the best. If you 
don’t know enough to give it to them, 
I’m going to see that you do.” 

George laughed sneeringly. “You think 
you’re king of creation, don’t you? I could 
lick you with one hand tied behind my back, 
even if I am two years younger than you are. 
Why, when I-was in New York —” 

“All right,” interrupted Bob shortly. “I 
know all about you licking the giant with the 
six thumbs or something, and all the rest of 
it. If you don’t look out, some day you may 
get what’s coming to you.” 

George cast a glance at Bob’s unusually 
belligerent face and then turned hastily to- 
ward his own room. “Time to get ready for 
supper,” he muttered. 

As Bob closed his door he gave a contemp- 
tuous laugh. He washed his face and hands, 
brushed his hair and changed his shoes and 
his coat. He could hear George downstairs 
first in the kitchen and then in the pantry. 
Adjusting his necktie, Bob opened the door. 
“He’s either getting himself something to eat 
or playing a trick on some one,” he thought. 
“He’s the meanest kid I ever laid eyes on. 
Some day I'll call his bluff.” 


Aunt Lida had just set the first plate- 
ful of waffles on the table when Bob 
entered the room. George was reaching 
for the top waffle, but Bob swooped 
the plate from under the reaching hand 
and passed it to his uncle. 

“Thank you, Robert,” Uncle Joe drawled 
with an appreciative twinkle. “Mill was some 
slow today, wasn’t it?” 

“Everlasting,” answered Bob, sliding into 
his chair. “The corncrib is ready for the new 
corn, Uncle Joe, as soon as we get it husked. 
I took the last of the old corn to mill today 
and waited just one hour before I could get 
it ground. But it wasn’t time wasted; I’ve 
thought up a corking idea, if you'll let me 
carry it out.” 

“T don’t balk much at your ideas. Let’s 
have it.” 

“IT want the old barn and the old barn- 
yard,” said Bob. “I'll pay you rent for them 
if you'll let me have them from now till the 
county fair is over.” 

“Have ’em as long as you like. Seeing as 
Hiram Stebbins sold his hay standing this 
year, he didn’t rent the old barn, and the new 
one’s big enough for us. What you going to 
do, have a hot-dog stand ?” 

“Tm going to make it a parking place,” 
answered Bob. “We’re just at the back door 


of the fair, you might say. The 
men at the mill were talking to- 
day about how crowded it was 
inside the grounds last year and 
how one of them had his spare 
tires stolen when he left his car 
outside, and I thought of the 
old barn, I could get twenty cars 
in on the floor if it rains, and if 
it’s clear I can park at least thirty 
more outside. I could count on 
earning twenty dollars a day easy, 
and a hundred and twenty dollars 
for the week wouldn’t be a bad 
addition to my bank account.” 

“That’s some idea,” said Uncle 
Joe as he reached for the syrup 
jug. “The barn’s on a lane only 
a few rods from the main road 
and far enough away from every- 
thing not to make it a nuisance 
to your Aunt Lida. What say, 
Lida, is it a good scheme ?” 

Aunt Lida put another plate- 
ful of waffles on the table and 
then sat down. “I think it sounds 
pretty good, and I'll trust Robert 
to do it right. The only trouble 
about being so far away from the 
house is that if the people want to 
telephone, as they mostly do, they 

won’t want to come clear across the 
meadow.” 

“Tf you'll lend me your upstairs ex- 
tension, I’ll get it rigged up out there,” 
Bob said eagerly. “That is a great 
idea.” 

“How you boys do love bringing 
things about,” Aunt Lida said and 
laughed comfortably. “You can have 
my telephone if you want it. I sup- 
pose Lewis Martin is going partners 
with you.” 

“We always go whacks,” replied 
Bob. “We're saving for that delivery 
car together, you know, and we’re 
going to be partners in the carrying 
trade between Danport and Bridge- 
bury.” 

“Why not take in George?” asked 
Uncle Joe with his twinkle. 

“George doesn’t like work well 
enough,” Bob replied. 

“T do too,” asserted George. “I can 
drive a car better than you can. Why, 
before I came here I drove a twin 
six —” 

“Infant prodigy, weren’t you, 
George?” interrupted Uncle Joe. 
“Driving a twin six at the age of ten. 
Did they let you drive alone?” 

George had the grace to blush. 
“Anyone want that last waffle?” he 
asked. “Then I'll take it. I hate to 
take the only one.” 

Since the waffle was well on his 
plate before he had finished speaking, 
his conscience apparently was not 
troubling him much. Uncle Joe watched 
him eat the waffle. “Guess I’ll name 
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one of those new pigs George,” he said 
soberly. “I like to name my beasts after real 
folks. And I’ve got a real idea for you too, 
Robert. You get one of the big gasoline com- 
panies to set you up a tank at the corner 
where the lane strikes the road; you'll sell a 
powerful lot of gas.” 

“Bully for you, Uncle Joe!” cried Robert, 
pushing back his chair. “Today is the second, 
and the fair begins the ninth. Just one week 
to put everything into shape. I'll get a hustle 
on me. Where’s the pail, Aunt Lida? I'll get 
the water and then hike over to Lewis’s.” 

“The pail’s on the shelf where it always 
stands.” 

“No, it isn’t,” Bob called back from the 
kitchen. 

“Now, Robert Jamison, where are your 
eyes? I saw it there before supper.” 

“°Tisn’t here now,” answered Bob. Then 
he appeared again in the doorway of the din- 
ing room. “George knows where it is, I bet. 
I heard him scuffling round before supper. 
It’s one of his tricks. Where’s the pail, kid?” 

“Why should I know where your old pail 
is?” George protested. 

Bob went over and took him by the wrist. 
“T don’t know why you should, but you do. 
Where is it ?” 

George began to cry. “Stop; you’re hurting 
me.” 

“Where is it?” demanded Bob again. 

“Maybe it’s under the washtubs,” whim- 
pered George. 

Bob released him and went to look for the 
pail again. “Great guess, funny kid!” he called 
back. “But it would be a good idea if you 
forgot to be so funny once in a while.” 

“T can’t help it,” muttered George. 

“No, you never can help anything,” Bob 
answered good-naturedly. 

Whistling, he swung out through the door 
and, crossing the grass in the moonlight, went 
down the hill to the spring that trickled 
into a sunken hogshead by the side of the 
road. His mind was full of plans. Besides 
thinking of getting the old barn cleaned out 
and of putting in the telephone and the gas- 
oline station, he was wondering whether he 
could not sell paper cups at the spring for a 
cent apiece. “George could take care of that 
if he wanted to come in,” he decided; “but 
he never wants to do anything except the 
thing that people don’t want him to do. 
Hello, some one in trouble!” 

Beside the spring a big automobile was 
mired in the soft bottom at the side of the 
road. The front wheels were in the mud and 
grass up to the hubs; the engine roared and 
died and roared again, but the car did not 
stir. It was a big, old car with a well-worn 
engine, and the man did not seem to know 
much about driving it. 

“Hold on,” Bob called, dropping his pail. 
“You're only getting in deeper that way.” 

The man stopped the motor. “Have you a 
car to pull me out with?” 

“Our car is only a light one; it couldn’t 
pull that weight. Where’s your jack?” 

“Haven’t any.” 

“Hold on a jiff then and I'll get ours and 
some boards. This is a mean place. I always 
said it ought to be fenced off from the road. 
The grass looks harmless, but there’s mud, 
and it goes down to China.” 

Bob was dipping up water as he spoke. He 
carried the full pail to the kitchen porch and, 
getting the jack from the garage, a shovel 
from the shed and some loose boards from 
the woodpile, hurried back to the spring, 
where the stranger was sitting silent and 
motionless in the automobile. 

“Got all four wheels in now, haven’t you?” 
Bob remarked. “But if we can jack the car up 
and get some boards under the wheels, I guess 
there’s strength enough in the old engine to 
pull her out. How did you get in here ?” 

“I was trying to turn,” the man replied. 
He sat still in the shadow of the cover and 
offered neither suggestion nor help. 

“Which way do you want to head her 
out?” Bob asked. “Toward Danport or 
Bridgebury ?” 

“Danport.” 

Bob glanced at the stranger curiously. He 
was tall and well built and wore his over- 
coat buttoned to his chin and his visored cap 
pulled down to his nose. Though his hands 
were in his pockets, he did not appear to be 
at ease; he seemed impatient to be gone. 

“Had your car long?” Bob asked. 

“Ves.” 

Bob laughed. “I hoped that you hadn’t, for 
that engine didn’t sound as if it had had very 
good treatment. A Hycomobile usually stands 
up better than that. Now if you don’t mind 
getting out, I could use your help.” 

The man climbed out rather reluctantly. 
“What do you want me to do?” 
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“Hold the board ready while I jack the car 
up. Great Scott, it’s heavy! What have you 
got in it?” 

“My household goods,” the man replied 
with a not wholly successful attempt at 
laughing good-naturedly. “I’m moving.” 

“Oh!” said Bob. “There, we'll shove her in. 
Quick! Put the board in straight; not that 
way.” The man was left-handed and clumsy, 
but the two finally got the board adjusted. 
Then Bob went to work on the second wheel. 
“Tf you’re moving to Danport you'll be just 
in time for the county fair,” he remarked. 
“They say it’s going to be great this year.” 

“Yes?” the stranger said carelessly. 

“It’s going to be a big fair for me,” con- 
tinued Bob who was so full of his new proj- 
ect that he had to talk about it. “I’m going 
to run a parking station and make my for- 
tune. See that old barn over there?” 

For the first time the stranger showed in- 
terest. 

“Tt’s close to the highroad, you see,” Bob 
continued; “just up the lane a little, and no 
one’s used it for a year.” 

“Who’s in the scheme with you?” 

“Oh, a fellow named Lewis Martin.” 

“Just two boys?” 

“We'll run it all right,” Bob answered con- 
fidently. “I’m going to mark out spaces for 
the cars and have tickets beginning at one 
and running up. Each ticket will be in dupli- 
cate, one to go on the car, and one to go 
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Presently the hum of 
girlish talk interrupted 
her reflections 


ISS GRAY, the dean, looked up in 
M astonishment at the brisk knock on 

the half-open door of her office. Classes 
were over for the day, and the building was 
deserted for the tennis courts and for the 
lake; as a rule she counted on having this 
hour of the late afternoon to herself. The next 
minute the door swung wide, and Dr. Endi- 
cott was smiling in at her. Dr. Endicott had 
been a trustee of Broadacres for years and 
every once in a while would run into the 
dean’s office to talk over affairs informally 
with. her. 

“Have you a few minutes to spare me, Miss 
Gray ?” he asked. 

“All you want of them, doctor,” she replied. 

“I’m going away, Miss Gray,” he said re- 
gretfully, and his smile faded. “I’ve decided 
quite suddenly, and before I go I want to tell 
you something I’ve had in mind for some 
time.” 

“Going? But you don’t mean for long?” 
The dean was leaning toward him in dismay. 

“Yes; permanently. Mrs. Endicott has been 
ailing for too long, and now we’ve decided to 
go to the Far West to live with my son. 
However,” he added, straightening, “it’s not 
my troubles that I’ve come to bother you 
with.” He paused a moment, then went on 
slowly, “I’ve provided for a scholarship in 
Broadacres, Miss Gray, and you are to decide 
upon the beneficiary.” 

“T, doctor?” The dean’s face was bewil- 
dered. “Isn’t it a matter of scholarship ?” 

“No!” The doctor was emphatic. “It isn’t; 
that is, not entirely. I can see,” he added, 
smiling, “that it’s going to be hard to make 
myself clear, but what I have in mind as 
nearly as I can tell you is this: the girl who 
wins this scholarship must win it uncon- 
sciously. She must have the sort of character 
that unconsciously develops and influences for 
good those round her.” 

“Oh,” the dean exclaimed, “your scholar- 
ship is not to be awarded for intellectual 
achievement or leadership then ?” 

“Not necessarily, though the requirements I 
have in mind don’t usually mark a dunce,” he 





to the owner. In that way there can’t be any 
mistakes. I won’t see much of the fair this 
year, but I’ll make some money.” 

The man did not answer, and Bob worked 
on in silence until he had placed all his boards. 


“There, the track is laid,” he said. “Want me 


to back her out ?” 

“T can do it,” the man replied hastily. 

“You'll have to back out mighty straight,” 
Bob cautioned him. “I’d just as soon do it as 
not, if you want me to.” 

But the stranger was in the seat and had 
started the engine. Bob was watching the 
rear wheels. “Gently now,” he.called. “Start 
her easy. Back straight. Oh — Whoa!” 

Whether it was the fault of the engine or 
of the driver, the big old automobile had 
started with a jerk, and then an unskillful 
whirl of the steering wheel had turned it off 
its runway into the mud and grass again. 

Bob heaved a long sigh. “It isn’t all fun 
digging this car out,” he said. “She’d have 
gone all right then if you’d backed straight. 
I'll jack her up once more, but this time I 
take her out.” 

“All right,” agreed the driver reluctantly. 
“Maybe I can shift the load to make it pull 
easier. It’s pretty well cluttered up in front.” 

“The load’s all right,” Bob replied a trifle 
shortly. “You get out and stand clear of the 
mud, and I’ll manage the rest.” 

Bob was done being conversational. He did 
his job in silence, and the stranger, with his 
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hands in his pockets, stood in the shadow of 
a big maple at the side of the road. When the 
wheels were on the boards once more Bob 
slid in behind the steering wheel and skill- 
fully guided the car from the bog to the road. 
By that time his good humor had returned. 
“T don’t wonder you can’t drive, with your 
car filled to the gunwales,” he said and 
laughed as he jumped out. “Scarcely room 
left for your feet. I guess I carried some of 
it away with me; I knocked something out 
when I jumped.” 

The man suddenly sprang forward and 
leaned over, but Bob had already picked up 
a hard package from the ground. “Some 
weight for its size,” he said as he handed it 
to the stranger. 

“Flatirons,” explained the man, putting 
the parcel into the automobile. “Will this pay 
you for your trouble?” 

“Thank you,” Bob replied, accepting the 
bill that the stranger offered him with his left 
hand. 

The man started the engine and with the 
same hand on the wheel tried to turn the 
automobile, but it lurched, and involunta- 
rily the right hand flew up. It was in sight 
for only an instant before it dropped again to 
the shadows, but in that instant the moon 
was bright enough to show Bob why the 
driver did things left-handed. On his right 
hand three fingers were missing. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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retorted dryly. “And it’s leadership too, Miss 
Gray,” he continued, “at least leadership of a 
sort, that I want.” 

“You mean the girl must be”—the dean 
searched for the adequate word—“must be 
unconsciously—good ?” she said helplessly, and 
both laughed. 

“You might as well say prig and be done 
with it,” remarked the doctor. “No,” he con- 
tinued soberly, “not just good either, but the 
sort of goodness that is so enviable that those 
round her want—mind you, want—to repro- 
duce it in themselves; a girl,” he added, “who 
would make as good a mother as she would 
a sweetheart! And mind,”—the doctor was 
whimsically insistent,—“the scholarship is not 
to be awarded merely to the best candidate 
that offers; it’s not to be awarded at all unless 
the girl fully meets the requirements!” 

So they left the matter, though the dean 
was still rather doubtful of her ability to 
shoulder her new responsibility. 

One Sunday afternoon two years after Dr. 
Endicott’s departure the dean sat looking out 
over the campus dotted with groups of girls 
and pondering the incident detail by detail. 
The Endicott Scholarship, she said to herself, 
had been a failure in her hands. Sometimes 
she had wondered whether the sort of girl 
that Dr. Endicott had described existed in the 
new generation. What was the matter with 
the girls nowadays? Weren’t there any more 
of the kind that she used to know? She 
smiled to herself. Perhaps she was getting old 
and was no longer a good judge of the 
modern girl. She thought of the school by 
classes and by cliques. Here and there an 
individual would appear who was head and 
shoulders above the group; head and shoul- 
ders, that is, in this or that study or in ability 
to manage class affairs or in personal leader- 
ship. But not one of them, it had seemed to 
her, had fitted the requirements of the doc- 
tor’s eccentric bequest. The scholarship had 
been awarded in the first year, but not in the 
second, and there seemed no chance of its 
being awarded in the third. 

The dean was not the only person at 
Broadacres who was in a reflective mood that 
Sunday afternoon. Quite hidden from sight 
behind a clump of lilacs Millie Burns sat 
taking counsel with herself. As a rule she 
liked on Sunday afternoons to write home 
and while she wrote to picture to herself the 
intimate details of the life in the cosy little 
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house, to wonder whether her mother had fin- 
ished the fall preserving and how Bob, her 
brother, now in his first year at high school, 
was managing with his declensions and con- 
jugations. 

But today Millie’s thoughts were busy with 
something quite different from home people 
and home doings; she was thinking of some- 
thing that she had heard that morning in 
chapel. The speaker, a man of wide human 
sympathies, had spoken on the duty of show- 
ing appreciation of others. “Appreciation,” he 
had said with a smile as kindly as his words, 
“is the most wonderful soil for the soul to 
grow in.” 

And Millie Burns, seizing on the thought, 
had drunk it in as thirsty earth drinks rain. 
She knew now that it was what she was 
starving for, that subtle something which is 
over and above the spoken “thank you”—the 
little touch of human warmth added to the 
polite acknowledgment. The most wonderful 
soil for the soul to grow in! Of course! Where 
was the flower that with such rich mellow- 
ness round its roots would not burst into 
bloom ? 

Then she fell to thinking of herself. If she 
were only not so commonplace! If she could 
only be or do something that would merit 
praise! How even a little of it would spur her 
on! Yet, though she always did her best, she 
had never won any sort of distinction at 
school. Faithful and earnest to a conspicuous 
degree, she was a good deal of a plodder; 
that was her reputation with her teachers. 
Among the girls at Broadacres she had never 
made any intimate friends; beyond a careless 
“Hello, Millie,” none of them had gone. They 
would have told you, if indeed they had ever 
stopped to think about it, that Millie Burns 
had never gone even halfway to meet them. 
The truth is that Millie, as poignantly shy and 
sensitive as she was keenly desirous of com- 
radeship and affection, never dreamed that 
while she was waiting friendly advances from 
the others she was giving them the impression 
that she was unsociable. 

Presently the hum of girlish talk inter- 
rupted her reflections, and she realized ab- 
sently that a group of girls in eager discussion 
were coming along the path in front of the 
hedge behind which she had hidden herself. 
She did not mean to listen, but she caught an 
aggrieved note in the voices and realized the 
next moment that the girls were holding 
an “indignation meeting” about Madame, the 
French teacher at Broadacres. Millie knew 
now who they were—Louise Benton. Eunice 
Herbert and others of their group. All were 
little girls who had entered Broadacres that 
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fall and were having their first taste of French 
at the hands of Madame. 

Involuntarily Millie thought of her own 
experiences in French-A, of the daily night- 
mare of going to class with her lesson at the 
end of her tongue, yet knowing miserably that 
Madame’s sarcasm would make her forget it 
—Madame, whose special delight apparently 
was to pounce on shy beginners, catch them 
in mistakes of pronunciation and with fine 
impartiality to make caustic remarks both to 
those who tried conscientiously and to those 
who did not try at all. 

Suddenly Millie started up; she was all 
sympathy for the troubled little girls on the 
other side of the hedge. She would tell them 
that Madame’s bark, ferocious as it sounded, 
was followed by at least nothing worse, and 
that in time it would abate. Then her cus- 
tomary shyness laid hold of her; perhaps the 
girls wouldn’t thank her to interfere in their 
affairs; perhaps they would resent her listen- 
ing; perhaps — All at once the magic words 
of the morning’s talk flashed across her mind: 
“Appreciation is the most wonderful soil for 
the soul to grow in.” She had thirsted for 
appreciation and had wondered why it had 
never come her way. What if,—the thought 
quite took her breath,—what if she, Millie 
Burns, the commonplace, the mediocre, the 
unnoticed, should try that miraculous re- 
ceipt? Instead of waiting passively to receive 
sympathy, why should she not give it? 

Almost without knowing how she got there 
she found herself the next moment in the 
midst of the little group of French-A girls, 
who after the first moment of surprise were 
only too glad to have an older girl take the 
time and trouble to listen to them. 

“T’ll never pass this term,” lamented Louise 
Benton. “I know I shan’t, Millie. When I’m 
studying I can say every tense of the verbs 
we’ve had, but the moment I face the old 
dragon my mind’s a blank!” 

“The same here,” said Eunice, “and not 
only that, but you should hear her go for my 
pronunciation.” 

“Nonsense!” Milly could hardly believe 
that the gayly confident voice was her own, 
but, once launched on her new course, she 
was astonished to find how easy it was to 
follow. “Nonsense, child! Your pronunciation 
is all right. Madame is always like that at 
first; that’s just her way of getting you to 
study hard. But I'll tell you what,”’—she 
spoke with sudden decision,—“if you’ll come, 
Louise and Eunice and all of you, to my 
room every evening for half an hour before 
study period begins, I'll hear you say your 
French for the next day !” 

After that every evening between half past 
six and seven o’clock Millie’s room became a 
place where French verbs were conjugated, 
fables recited and vocabularies re- 
viewed. It was a place also where 
other things were learned; things 
that made Eunice write home, “I’m 
not homesick any more now, 
mother; Millie Burns has cured me! 
I’m going to pass in French too, 
and so are we all, though, as Louise 
says, I’d rather be like Millie than 
pass all the French exams in the 
world!” 

As for Millie herself, that evening half hour 
became the most precious part of her day. 
Not that any of the little girls turned into 
prodigies or achieved wonders in scholarship ; 
just to see them thrive under her encour- 
agement, to see their timidity give place to 
confidence and to sturdy self-reliance—why, 
there was nothing like it in all the world! 
And the warm assurance that their compan- 
ionship gave her of a world that prized her— 
how had she ever got on without it! 

Then before they realized it spring had 
come; and with it they began to prepare for 
the French play at commencement. 

This year Madame announced something 
new. Besides the play that the advanced 
classes always gave the beginners were to 
have a chance to show what they could do. 

“It’s going to be too cute, Millie,” the 
French-A girls cried, running to tell her the 
news. “The stage is to be arranged like a 
nursery, and we’re to sit round on adorable 
little stools and say rimes and fables and sing 
Au Clair de la Lune; and then to end with 
we're going to act Le Petit Chaperon Rouge 
while one of us tells the story.” 

“And, Millie,’—Eunice was fairly bursting 
with pride——“who do you suppose is to tell 
it? My humble self, none else! Madame chose 
me out of the whole class! Now will you 
remember how she used to pester me about 
my pronunciation? Millie, you old dear!” 
Eunice’s arms went round Millie in an affec- 
tionate hug. “My accent was awful, and you’re 
the one that changed it, you old angel!” 
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Madame heard every word that Eunice had spoken 


Rehearsals began at once, and for each 
rehearsal with Madame there was another in 
Millie’s room. Things did not always go well; 
sometimes spirits flagged. “O dear,” com- 
plained Louise Benton one day, “the spring 
fever is in my bones, and I can’t do any- 
thing.” 

But Millie’s “Yes, you can! You’re doing 
beautifully,” met with the desired response, as 
it always did. 

At last the great day came, and with it 
came a whirl of preparations for the evening. 
The corridors were fairly choked with girls 
laden with cushions, draperies, pictures and 
furniture that they had appropriated uncere- 
moniously from one another’s rooms for use 
on the stage. Millie had been appointed to no 
special duty; nevertheless she and her own 
little coterie held gay whispered conferences 
and gloated secretly over their own particular 
part in the festivity: 

But all at once Millie’s wheel of fortune 
took a vicious spin. After luncheon that day 
she stopped for the mail and found in her box 
a letter from her mother. On the way upstairs 
she began to read it, but after the first page 
she crushed the sheet in her hand and some- 
how got to her room in a state of bewilder- 
ment and black misery that turned the bustle 
and gayety all round her into mockery. For 
she was no longer a part of it,—that was the 
gist of the letter.—she who only a moment 
before had glowed with the sense 
of her rich share in it! 

Though Mrs. Burns had tried to 
soften the blow, there was no mis- 
taking the hard truth. The invest- 
ment that had made it possible for 
Millie to go to Broadacres had 
stopped paying interest; all that 
was left for the family to depend 
on was the income from Mr. Burns’s 
savings—barely enough to meet 
their modest living expenses. “We mustn’t 
worry about it,” Mrs. Burns had written, 
“but we must put our heads together and 
decide on the best way out of it. We must 
sell the house and take a smaller one. I hope 
Rob won’t have to leave school, though he 
may have to for a while. And you, Millie 
darling,—it just breaks my heart to say 
this,—will have to put off your last year at 
Broadacres till we can get on our feet again. 
You'll be able to keep on here at home with 
some of your studies, and perhaps—who can 
tell?—-we can manage somehow to send you 
back in another year so that you can get 
your diploma.” 

Millie was aware of only one impulse now 
—to get home as quick as the first train 
would take her, to talk it all over with Rob 
and her mother, to put her arms round them 
both while they planned what they should do 
and above all to say that Rob should not 
leave school. 

As for Broadacres—Millie got up with a 
sudden feeling of faintness and began me- 
chanically to collect the things that she would 
need to pack first. Oh, yes, she must speak to 
the dean, tell her the news and say that she 
should not be coming back next year. 

Suddenly and for the first time since she 
had opened her mother’s letter she remem- 
bered the play. “I can’t leave them, oh, I 
can’t,” she said to herself in desperation; “not 
after all these weeks together! And I believe 
they are half depending on me for tonight.” 

Depending on her? Of course they were! 


Hadn’t she promised to braid Eunice’s hair, 
to bear a hand in the final adjustment of 
costumes and to stand by and help until the 
curtain went up? Millie knew that a good 
deal would depend on her during those last 
moments; if she should take the evening train 
home and leave the French-A girls to Ma- 
dame—Madame, who had reached the ragged 
edge of irritability several days ago— No, 
Millie decided quickly, she would stay. And 
when she had reached that decision she found 
her mind becoming steadier, and she was able 
to deal with the situation with something like 
calmness. After all, why should she go home 
now? School would close in a few weeks; 
why not complete the year so that it would 
count to her full credit in case she could 
sometime return to finish her course? 

Nevertheless, she would ask for an appoint- 
ment with tae dean and tell her how matters 
stood. She glanced at her watch. It was five 
o’clock. How could it be so late? She reached 
be office just as the dean was coming out 
of it. 

“Something to tell me, Miss Burns?” Miss 
Gray said absently. “I see,” she added as 
Millie stammered something about news from 
home; “tomorrow night, then, I think, at 
eight o’clock.” 

When that matter was settled Millie went 
at once to the room where the little girls were 
to dress and began to arrange the costumes in 
the order in which they would be needed. 

All at once the door opened, and in burst 
Eunice Herbert. “I’ve been looking for you, 
Millie! Where’ve you been?” She stopped 
short and eyed the older girl solicitously. 
“Millie Burns, you’ve been crying! What’s 
the matter?” 

Millie protested that she was “all right.” 
But Eunice refused to be put off, and in the 
end Millie yielded to her warm-hearted in- 
sistence enough to hint at the trouble of 
which her mother had written. The next mo- 
ment the sight of the dismayed little face 
made her say hastily, “It’s not so bad as all 
that. Come, cheer up. Besides, we have this 
evening to think of; we mustn’t let anything 
interfere with that. I’ll tell you,” she said 
coaxingly, “let’s say your part over once 
more.” 

“That’s why I was looking for you,” Eu- 
nice replied listlessly. “O dear, Millie, I’m 
scared blue all of a sudden! Madame is so 
cross she takes all the courage out of me. 
What if I should forget Le Petit Chaperon 
Rouge in the middle ?” 

It happened that at that moment Madame 
herself was passing the room and through the 
half-open door heard as plainly as if they had 
been meant for her every word that Eunice 
had spoken. Her first impulse was to push 
her way into the room and berate the child 
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soundly, but the next moment her annoyance 
changed to undisguised amazement as some 
one replied to Eunice’s words: “You aren’t 
going to be afraid or to forget. Try and 
forget Eunice Herbert and just be Le Petit 
Chaperon Rouge. Make your teeth chatter 
and feel the goose flesh on your arms when 
you say, ‘But what big eyes you have, grand- 
mamma.’ You'll be all right then.” 

The sound of footsteps along the corridor 
made Madame realize that she was eaves- 
dropping, and in a panic lest she be discovered 
she fled to her room. Who had spoken those 
last words? She asked herself the question 
again and again. The voice was familiar, but 
for the life of her she could not tell whose it 
was. What girl in Broadacres was capable of 
striking precisely the right mean between ad- 
vice and encouragement, administer just the 
needed spur to Eunice’s ambition? Moreover, 
though Madame would have died before she 
admitted it, her curiosity was tinged with a 
sense of guilt that was new to her. Her own 
methods of whipping her pupils up to the 
mark confronted her now, and for the first 
time she regarded them a trifle shamefacedly. 

During the last crowding moments of prep- 
aration Madame forgot the incident. Then 
the curtain rising on the nursery scene 
brought it again disturbingly to mind. But 
when the act had ended with the old story 
of Red Riding-hood, which Eunice Herbert 
had recited as well as anyone could wish, 
and when the delighted audience had ap- 
plauded until the entire cast came out on the 
stage again, Madame could restrain herself 
no longer. Seizing Eunice by the arm, she 
dragged her astonished pupil into a corner. 
“Who was it, my child, that told you not to 
be afraid and to forget yourself—this after- 
noon in the dressing room ?” 

At first Eunice was too much astonished to 
remember; then all at once the scene with 
Millie came back to her. “Oh! That was Millie 
Burns!” 

For the moment Madame stared at Eunice 
skeptically. Millie Burns, who was too timid 
and shy to assert herseli—how could she have 
reassured anyone? “And did she say the same 
things to the rest of you?” Madame inquired. 

“Didn’t she, though!” Eunice went on to 
tell what Millie had been doing for the 
French-A girls. 

“So,” Madame said to herself in a dazed 
way, “this evening’s success is not mine at all, 
but Millie Burns’s.” 

Encouraged by Madame’s changed manner, 
Eunice told Madame what news Millie had 
had from home, and that she would be 
obliged to give up her last year at Broad- 
acres. The upshot of it all was that after a 
restless night Madame reached a decision that 
she promised herself she would make known 
to the dean at the first opportunity. 

The little girls of French-A made no secret 
of Millie’s part in their triumphs; the story 
of her faithful, tireless coaching was spreading 
fast among the girls. 

“What's all this about Millie Burns?” a 
group of older girls demanded curiously of 
Louise Benton, and Louise, nothing loath, 
told them as Eunice had told Madame. 

“Who'd ever have dreamed it ?” 

“Millie Burns! That little quiet mouse of 
a thing!” 

“Girls,” said Janet Armstrong thoughtfully, 
“T think the dean ought to know of this. 
What’s more,” she added with quick decision, 
“I’m going to see that she does! Here, Louise,” 
—she seized the little girl by the arm,—“you 
come along, honey, and tell the story your- 
self. There’s nothing like the evidence of an 
eyewitness.” 

The dean, busy with school details, was 
abstractedly humming a little tune. All at 
once she stopped, and the words, “Au Clair 
de la Lune,” died on her lips. What was it, 
she found herself wondering, about that little 
nursery scene last night that had so charmed 
people? Was it the children’s unaffected poses 
or the niceness of their pronunciation and 
accent ? No; those merits had all been pres- 
ent, it is true, but there was something more, 
an almost spiritual quality that showed itself 
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in a sort of sweet integrity. Each girl, forget- 
ting herself, had seemed to work for the per- 
fection of the whole. Recollecting it all, the 
dean felt rejuvenated. Really the little girls 
had been charming. It was in that opportune 
moment that Janet and Louise found her. 

Louise told the tale of Millie Burns. At first 
a bit shyly and then with enthusiasm she 
described how Millie had dragged them out 
of their Slough of Despond and had set their 
faltering feet on firm ground. “You just ought 
to have heard her repeat those fables and 
stories to us! Why, instead of being fright- 
ened last night, all we did was to think how 
she had said them, and the words just came. 
It wasn’t we; it was really Millie! And when 
all that applause came I wanted to run out 
on the stage and shout, ‘It’s Millie that de- 
serves it—Millie Burns !’” Louise stopped sud- 
denly, and her chin quivered. “I don’t want 
to come back to Broadacres next year if 
Millie’s not here; I don’t see what we'll do 
without her.” Then at the dean’s questioning 
look she added, “Didn’t you know, Miss 
Gray? They’ve had trouble, I guess,—the 
Burnses,—and there isn’t money enough to 
send Millie back.” ; 

The dean suddenly remembered Millie’s 
request for an appointment. Now that she 
thought of it she remembered that the girl 
had looked unusually sober and a bit fright- 
ened. So that was what Millie Burns was 
coming to talk over, the trouble at home that 
would prevent her returning to school. 

For several moments after the girls had 
gone the dean sat staring into space. “Stupid 
—stupid that I’ve been,” she said aloud. “Hav- 
ing eyes, I’ve been blind, and, having ears, 
I’ve been deaf.” 

She roused herself suddenly and glanced at 
her watch. It was only five o'clock, almost 
three hours before Millie’s appointment. 
There was time, ample time for — The dean 
got up quickly and with a little chuckle 
started for the door. Somehow she felt as if 
they were all in a play that was going to end 
like a fairy tale, with everybody “happy ever 
after.” “And the best of it is,” she said, laugh- 
ing, “the heroine doesn’t know that she’s the 
heroine !”” 

But there were to be other surprises in the 
fairy tale. Just as the dean opened the door 
to go out she ran full into Madame. 

“Ah,” said Madame, “I hoped I was not too 
late to catch you.” And, without waiting for 
a reply, she went on abruptly, “I understand 
that on account of financial difficulty there 
is some doubt about Miss Burns’s returning 
next year.” 

“There has been that doubt,” the dean 
said noncommittally, “but quite recently cir- 
cumstances have. become known that may 
change —” She got no further. 

“May I venture to speak to you about 
Miss Burns—something that I should like to 
suggest—to do —” Madame paused, and the 
dean saw that she was struggling to compose 
herself. In a flash she understood what Ma- 
dame meant to propose. Leaning forward, she 
said quietly, “Wait, Madame, please. I shall 
call a faculty meeting directly after dinner 
tonight to discuss Miss Burns’s case. I think 
there is some light to be thrown on it. Perhaps 
you can help at that time.” 

The faculty always referred to it as “that 
amazing meeting.” Scarcely had the dean 
called them to order when Madame was on 
her feet. She gave a full account of what 
Millie Burns had done with the first-year 
pupils, an account that soared high into 
French superlatives and sank at last into 
agitated half-finished phrases. “The pupil,” 
Madame ended humbly, “has been the real 
teacher. She has taught me more—ah, much 
more—than I ever taught anyone! I wish to 
show my gratitude by asking her to return 
next year as my guest.” 

There was an almost imperceptible gasp 
from the assembled teachers, but Madame 
went on as if she meant to make herself quite 
clear: “That is, I wish to pay her tuition and 
her expenses out of my own salary.” 

Then the suppressed excitement broke loose. 
Tears rolled down little Miss Faunce’s pink 
cheeks; Miss Graham clapped her hands out- 
right; and Miss Bain cried impulsively, “Bless 
your heart, Madame! But we can’t let you 
have her all to yourself! I move that we 
make Millie Burns the faculty guest.” 

“T second the motion !” cried one. 

“And I!” exclaimed another. 

“And I,” said a third. 

The dean was laughing as she had not 
laughed for many a long day, though there 
were tears too in her clear gray eyes. 

“Order!” she cried with mock severity. 
“Let the meeting come to order!” When the 
hubbub had subsided she said gravely, “Be- 
fore your motion is carried there is something 
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we must consider. Much as each of us would 
like to have Millie Burns for her own par- 
ticular guest, I’m sure you'll agree with me 
that we cannot press our own wishes in the 
face of a wider claim than ours.” She paused 
a moment and then added quietly and dis- 
tinctly, “I mean the claim of the school as 
expressed in the Endicott Scholarship.” 

There was another outbreak of applause 
and delight, and when it had quieted a little 
some one suggested that the presiding officer 
herself tell Millie the good news at once. 

“That,” said the dean with a gay little 
laugh, “is what I hoped you’d say, for as it 
happens Millie has an appointment here with 
me at eight o’clock, and it will be eight in just 
five minutes.” 

With that the “amazing meeting” ad- 
journed, and everyone was warmly convinced 
that this old world was a pretty good place. 





T was barely daylight the win- 
ter morning that Daniel Brice 
left Paxville. He was the only 

passenger to board the train at the 
little station, and no one except the 
night ticket agent, who was a stran- 
ger, was there to see him go. 

Brice had smiled somewhat 
grimly when the agent sold him a 
ticket to the city a hundred miles 
down the line, for the sleepy young 
man had done it in a perfunctory 
manner, and Brice was not accus- 
tomed to perfunctory treatment in 
Paxville. In places where he was 
unknown he accepted it as a matter of course, 
but in Paxville his shiny black best suit, his 
old-fashioned black hat, his blue gingham 
shirt and his unblackened shoes meant some- 
thing. 

Paxville folks who had heard the Brice voice 
thunder from the rostrum at town meetings, 
and who had seen the Brice eyes flash in 
debate at the corner grocery store, and who 
had felt the clutch of the big Brice fingers,— 
or the caress of them, for it was said that 
they were marvelously potent in soothing 
pain,—gave small heed to the clothes the man 
\-ore or how he wore them. When he spoke 
they listened, and when he led they followed. 

But outside Paxville things were different. 
And Brice realized that they were different 
the moment he seated himself in the car on 
that winter morning; he was as uncom- 
fortable as he had been on his former infre- 
quent journeys beyond the confines of his 
home district. He was still Daniel Brice, yes, 
but the old clothes seemed in an instant to 
become more important than the man. The 
train conductor looked appraisingly at the 
shiny black suit and the old-fashioned hat 
and called him “uncle” patronizingly. The 
train merchant tried to sell him a history of 
criminal life. Brice was tempted to say a few 
words to the fellow when he held the book 
alluringly open in front of him; but he re- 
strained himself, shook his head sharply and 
closed his eyes, and the merchant winked at a 
friend across the aisle and went on his way. 


A little while later the dean was saying, 
“Come in,” in answer to Millie’s knock. As 
the girl, flushed and tremulous, stood hesi- 
tating a moment in the doorway, Dr. Endi- 
cott’s words flashed into the dean’s mind: 
“A girl who would make as good a mother as 
she would a sweetheart.” What had the girl 
been but a mother to the frightened little 
girls of French-A! 

She gave Millie no chance to speak, but 
drew her down beside her and told her of the 
award. To Millie it was more fantastic than 
the wildest fairy tale. Laughing, crying, blush- 
ing, overwhelmed, she could not find a word 
to say except that she was quite sure that 
there was some great mistake. The Endicott 
Scholarship! She, a girl without a single ac- 
complishment ; she, just plain Millie Burns! 

But in the end the dean made her under- 
stand that there was no mistake and that the 


‘* Well, it makes me sick to think of it. Think, Tom— hard ’’ 


Brice was under no delusions respecting 
himself. Years before, he had once “dressed 
up” to go to the city, and the memory of 
the journey still gave him pain; for, in addi- 
tion to suffering from a stiff collar and tight 
trousers and a hat that gave him a headache 
and a pair of yellow shoes that hurt his feet, 
he had deceived no one. Rather, the street 
merchants had at once taken him to be a man 
who was strange to city life. On returning 
from the journey, he had remarked to his 
wife, “After this, my dear, here or elsewhere 
I’m going to play it out in my natural key. 
A plain old tune like me set to sharps and 
flats and a beat or two off the measure is no 
tune at all, but merely a noise that makes 


-folks stop and look and grin.” 


So now he merely smiled patiently and 
closed his eyes. When he reached the city he 
stood for a while in the waiting room of the 
big noisy station and peered here and there 
for a familiar face. At last he approached a 
policeman. “I sent word to a man that I’d be 
down on this train,” he said to the officer. 
“TI thought maybe he’d be here to meet me, 
but I don’t see him.” Brice fumbled in his 
pocket and drew forth a card. 

The officer read it glibly: “ ‘Thomas Goss, 
lawyer, third floor Whitestone Building.’ 
That’s a mile from here, dad,” he said. 
“You’d better hop a taxi and look him up.” 

“If I knew the way I’d walk,” said Brice. 
“Can you tell me how to get there?” 

“Certainly — easiest thing in the world.” 
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scholarship belonged to her as much as she 
belonged to it. “Millie,” she then asked gently, 
“what made you take those little girls under 
your wing ?” 

Millie flushed shyly and was silent for a 
moment. Then a gleam of fun came into her 
eyes. “Did you ever cut a receipt out of a 
newspaper and try it, Miss Gray? No, of 
course you haven’t,” she said as she observed 
the dean’s mystified look. “But don’t you 
remember what Dr. Mears told us about ap- 
preciation one Sunday last fall? He said that 
it was the most wonderful soil for the soul 
to grow in and that people can do much 
better work when they are appreciated. I just 
thought that, if anyone needed appreciation, 
it was those discouraged little French-A girls, 
and so I tried it,”—there was another flash of 
laughter in her eyes,—“like a wonderful new 
receipt, you know!” 
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Two hours later after Brice had gone astray 
several times he climbed wearily to the third 
floor of the Whitestone Building ; he had been 
timid about getting into the elevator. A snig- 
gering boy asked his name and then dis- 
appeared behind a glass door. A few minutes 
later Brice was admitted to the private office 
of Thomas Goss. 

The lawyer greeted him with a perfunctory 
smile and a brief shake of the hand. “Well, 
Dan,” he asked, “how are things at Pax- 
ville ?” 

“About as usual, Tom. Did you get my 
card?” 

“Why, no; did you write me a card?” 

“TI did; thought maybe you’d meet an old 
schoolmate at the depot.” 

“IT am very busy, but I should certainly 
have done so if I’d received the card.” 

Then the lawyer’s face reddened, and he 
laughed uncomfortably, for Brice had quietly 
reached into a wastebasket and was gravely 
straightening a crumpled post card. 

“T reckon your clerk did this, Tom.” 

“T suppose so, confound him. I have had a 
great deal of trouble with that young man. 
I’m sorry, Dan.” 

Brice smiled indulgently. “You always were 
a liar, Tom. But it’s all right; no harm done, 
as the dentist said when he pulled the 
wrong tooth. How’s Martha?” 

“Not well.” 

“What seems to be the trouble ?” 

“T don’t know. The doctors don’t know.” 

“T know, Tom.” For a few moments Brice 
sat looking out of the window. The lawyer 
nervously tapped the desk with his fingers; 
now and then he glanced from the corner 
of his eye at his visitor. 

“Tom, you’ve built up a big practice,” said 
Brice at last. “You’ve done well, mighty well 
compared with some of us who used to go to 
school in the old home district.” 
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“Yes, I’ve been fairly successful, I believe.” 
“You’ve made some money, haven’t you?” 
“Some.” 

Brice slowly took a big silver watch from 
his pocket, looked at it thoughtfully and then 
put it back. “I’ve only half an hour, Tom,” 
he said. “I am to get back on the three-forty. 
Can you spare me the time?” 

The lawyer frowned. “I suppose so,” he 
replied after a moment of hesitation. “What 
have you on your mind?” 

“T want to tell you, Tom, what’s the matter 
with your wife.” 

“Has she been complaining to her sister?” 
The lawyer’s voice was not pleasing. 

“She has not. She seldom writes to my 
wife, and, my wife seldom writes to her. Since 
that day years ago when you took Martha 
away she and her sister and the rest of the 
family have been pretty much like strangers.” 

“It is better so.” 

“Probably. I’m not saying it isn’t. Rela- 
tives are better apart a good many times. I 
reckon a heap of divorces wouldn’t have 
occurred if relatives, especially relatives-in- 
law, had minded their own business.” 

The lawyer nodded emphatically. “Fools 
who mean well have made more trouble in 
this world twice over than the knaves have; 
and the worst fool of all is the man who 
takes advantage of family relationship to ad- 
vance himself.” 

“Exactly. When our wives’ father went to 
join their mother in the other world it—it 
happened so.” Brice sighed deeply. “Probably 
I shouldn’t be here talking to you, Tom. I’m 
out of my element, I know that. I don’t fit in 
with the rosewood and the rug and —” 

“You’re wasting time,” interrupted the 
lawyer somewhat testily. 

“The girls’ father was a good man,” Brice 
said quickly. “He spent the best part of his 
life paying for the farm, and his wife plumb 


wore herself out helping him to do it. After . 


she died he was a good deal like a ship with- 
out a rudder; he couldn’t seem to get any- 
where. He had to borrow money to fit the 
girls out with wedding clothes and things. 
Martha especially had an expensive wedding. 
They had to match up to your diamond, they 
thought.” 

“Well ?” 

“Well, the old gentleman borrowed the 
money. We didn’t know whom he borrowed 
it from. He said that a friend let him have 
it. But after he died and the two girls came 
to divide the farm they found a note for ten 
thousand dollars in your favor, and you got 
what there was.” 

The lawyer rose, walked back and forth 
across the room and, stopping in front of 
Brice, leaned forward and shook a trembling 
fist in his face. “So that’s what you are here 
for! That transaction was straight, and it 
will do you no good to whine about it.” 

“I am not whining, Tom: I am merely 
trying to tell you what is the matter with 
your wife; you may doubt whether I am 
minding my own business at the same time; 
but I assure you that I am. Of course, it isn’t 
reasonable that the old gentleman needed ten 
thousand dollars for the girls’ wedding ex- 
penses, but there may have been other 
things.” 

“I don’t know,” Goss replied shortly. “He 
asked for the loan and signed the note. Be- 
yond that I didn’t think that it was my 
business to investigate.” 

Again Brice was silent; looking from the 
window, he gently rubbed his chin with his 
thumb and forefinger. “Two or three weeks 
ago, Tom,” he said in a sharper tone than he 
had used before, “my wife sent her father’s 
old Bible to Martha. Possibly she thought 
that Martha needed something to comfort 
her and that you didn’t have a Bible in your 
library. The Book was the old gentleman’s 
mainstay after his wife died. It was almost 
always on his lap whenever he sat down, 
and when we found him dead in his chair 
that day his hands were crossed upon it. I 
didn’t know that Lottie had sent it to Martha 
until yesterday, and then I knew that your 
wife hadn’t been well of late; so I came 
down.” 

Brice paused and looked full at the law- 
yer’s puzzled, half-sneering face. “It was 
shrewd ef you, Tom, to have the old gentle- 
man fill out the note with a lead pencil. In 
my mind’s eye I can see him now adjusting 
his glasses and bearing down hard with the 
pencil to lessen the shaking of his hand. And 
I can see you afterwards—but let that pass. 
The note was for only one thousand dollars, 
Tom. The impression on the India paper 
directly opposite the twenty-third Psalm is 
as plain today as it was when it was made. 
Martha couldn’t help seeing it, and when she 
Saw it she couldn’t help worrying herself 
sick. My wife doesn’t know about it. I didn’t 
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tell her, because—because she doesn’t think 
any too well of you anyway, and probably 
she’d have made a fuss. Relatives, especially 
relatives-in-law, are peculiar that way.” 

The lawyer laughed harshly. “I’ve a notion 
to have you thrown out,” he said. “If you 
think you can —” 

“T don’t think, Tom; I know I can put 
you in jail. But I don’t want to do it. I wish 
I had taken two pages from the book instead 
of one. The impression was very light on the 
third page, and Martha wouldn’t have noticed 
it, I think. But I didn’t do it, and now we 
relatives-in-law, you and I, have got to do 
something. I wrote out a statement of the 
case and put it in an envelope with a page 
from the Bible, sealed the envelope and left 
it with our district attorney up home to 
keep till I call for it. If I don’t call for it 
within a day or two, he’s to open it and—and 
go ahead. I didn’t like to leave it at home, 
and I didn’t like to carry it with me. Some- 
how I get kind of scary when I come to the 
city; I always feel as if something might hap- 
pen to me, you understand.” 

Brice drew a long breath and looked at his 
watch. “Ten minutes left, Tom. You'd better 


fix it up. Think of your wife—think hard. 
We'll call the whole thing an error, you and I, 
Tom, and we'll tell the girls that—that father 
had provided means for repaying the loan 
and that the means have just come to light. 
Lottie and I will tell Martha she’s got a 
mighty fine husband and that everything’s 
lovely, and it won’t be two days till she’ll 
be as well as ever again—maybe better than 
that, I shouldn’t wonder. If you don’t fix it 
up—well, it makes me sick to think of it. 
Think, Tom—hard.” 

The lawyer turned slowly to his desk and, 
resting his elbow on it, supported his head 
with his tightly clenched hand. The sounds 
of traffic in the street below sounded only 
faintly in the room. Daniel Brice patiently 
rubbed his chin with his thumb and fore- 
finger. 

With a jerk of sudden resolution the law- 
yer opened a drawer, took a check book from 
it and began to write. His face was beaded 
with sweat. The hand with which he passed 
the piece of paper to Brice a few moments 
later shook violently. But the hand that Brice 
extended was as steady as time. He put the 
check carefully into a pocketbook and looked 
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at his watch again. Then he rose. “Sometimes, 
Tom,” he said, “it seems as if minding their 
own business was more disagreeable to rela- 
tives-in-law than minding other folks’ busi- 
ness. I won’t ask you té shake hands. 
Good-by.” 

The door closed behind him and then 
opened again. “Tom, I plumb forgot to tell 
you the principal thing I came down here 
for today. Lottie and the youngsters are 
planning to have a house party next Sunday. 
Won’t you and Martha come up Saturday 
night and stay till Monday morning? We'll 
try to mind our own business, Tom; honest. 
we will. Won’t you do it for—for Martha’s 
sake ?” 

Thomas Goss did not reply at once. A full 
minute dragged by. “All right,” he said at last 
in a voice that shook. His head was low 
over his desk, but he lifted his eyes. “We’ll— 
we'll be there, Dan.” 

Daniel Brice’s eyes were shining. He 
opened his mouth to speak, but closed it 


again. 

Then he gently drew the door shut, for the 
head of Thomas Goss had dropped to his 
crossed arms, and his shoulders were shaking. 


THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER. 


CBy J. Laurence Laughlin 
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S David Harum pointed out that dogs 
A have fleas just to keep them from for- 
getting that they are dogs, so it may 
not be amiss to suggest that the woes of 
mankind still assail us just to keep us from 
forgetting that we are still imperfect human 
beings. It is so easy and delightful to build 
utopias in which men act as we should ali 
like to have ideal creatures act. To appeal to 
the instinctive belief of man in the perfect- 
ibility of his kind has been a comforting 
pastime in all ages. The thought haunts our 
daydreams and lightens our daily toil. Re- 
ligious systems are based on it. The promise 
of a heaven where sin is no more steadies 
the conduct of legions of good people, and 
human nature is the more lovable because of 
the almost universal assumption that we 
could all be better than we are. So with our 
heads upward to the clouds and our eyes on 
the mountain peaks we are shocked at times 
by stubbing our toes and getting nasty tum- 
bles into unseen pitfalls. Sooner or later ex- 
perience teaches the trustful child that human 
beings, even parents, are not perfect. 

A great upheaval like the Great War 
that upsets our habitual modes of thought 
and of action stimulates the mind to build 
castles for new hopes. We forget the old hum- 
drum life on turning the exciting pages of 
some novel account of what we could do with 
our imaginary selves. We are off hunting sun- 
sets before breakfast. The most intoxicated 
dreamers are often the most amusing and yet 
the most pathetic. A time after a financial 
panic is a great breeder of miraculous cures 
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for poverty and depression. A great war or a 
period of great suffering opens the windows 
of the imagination; that is why we are now 
visited by such flocks of freakish birds of 
passage. It is so easy to build up a new 
scheme of life while attention is directed away 
from the routine tasks that formerly kept 1s 
monotonously occupied. And yet the hard 
facts of life, of imperfect human nature, are 
inescapable. If we fly, we must carry our 
impedimenta with us. If we go up in a bal- 
loon, gravitation sooner or later brings us to 
earth. 

The one hopeful thing about the desire for 
a new social order is the widespread dissatis- 
faction with what we have and the demand 
for a higher standard of living. The desire did 


not originate with the Great War or with 
Russia; it is older than the French Revolu- 
tion; it is as old as man. Given the desire for 
more of life’s comforts, man, according to age 
and race, has adopted various means to get 
them. Congo men have one way; Russians 
have another; Anglo-Saxons have a third 
way. How with us of today? Given the end, 
what are the means? In the sense of a new 
and larger share of the material things of 
life for everyone, how can the new social 
order be brought about? The problem of the 
means is everything. 

Most of the agitation has to do with claim- 
ing the right to more wealth, but very little 
of it has to do with the means by which more 
wealth is to be obtained. To many simple- 
minded persons the word “social” gives a 
glamour of sentiment to the plan and inti- 
mates that something outside themselves can 
bring about the thing they want—new legis- 
lation perhaps or a change in the form of 
government. Of course all cannot get more 
material satisfaction unless more goods are 
produced. But changing the form of gov- 
ernment does not necessarily increase the 
volume of consumable goods. In fact, pro- 
duction is not a political but an economic 
matter; and more products can be had by 
political processes only so far as those proc- 
esses enlarge the power to produce. More im- 
patient spirits, however, such as Lenine and 
Trotzky, proposed “direct action” by taking 
for the proletariat by force anything that the 
others possess. Advocates of direct action do 
not aim at increasing production, but at quite 
the contrary thing, as the destruction in 
Petrograd shows; they aim at taking what 
others have already produced. Of course such 
a system as that must come to an end as soon 
as the surplus that the old order has produced 
has been used up. When stolen coats are worn 
out, wherewithal shall the thieves be clothed ? 
The more intelligent believers in a new social 
order think that the existing distribution of 
what is produced is unjust because the pro- 
letariat, or those who are without capital, 
do not get a fair share of the product. Hence 
the agitation against “capitalism,” or the ex- 
isting competitive system, and in favor of 
socialism, or communism. In the main the 
new order is expected to be brought in by 
some form of new socialistic state in which 
capital is to be put under subjection; it does 
not matter whether the state is called a soviet 
or an industrial democracy or what not. Now, 
redistribution by the “haves” to the “have 
nots” cannot go far. The total wealth of the 
“haves” is too small, and the number of the 
“have nots” are too great to make a redis- 
tributed share last the proletariat more than 
a week or so. In fact the whole solution is to 
be found only in the means of increasing pro- 
duction. 

When we come face to face with produc- 
tion of any sort undeniable elemental forces 
are sure to be necessary to any results; a 
human being who wants to work needs not 
only the resources of nature but tools and the 
means of alleviating tiresome muscular effort. 
Elemental to production are labor, resources 
in the form of land, ores and so on, and va- 
rious forms of accumulated capital such as 


axes, shovels, ploughs, factories, materials and 
coal. The minds of many persons are over- 
sensitive at the spot where capital comes into 
contact with labor as if the skin there had been 
worn through to the quick. The circumstance 
is curious, because our early settlers, for ex- 
ample, strove incessantly to get aid for their 
labor by breeding oxen and horses and by 
building sawmills, wagons, ships and all kinds 
of machinery; they eagerly sought capital 
and welcomed its coming as a means of en- 
larging production. With reapers and har- 
vesters they could care for larger fields and 
could gather more grain. If, acting on the 
assumption that capitalists were robbers, any 
group of distributors had come round to take 
away their tools or their houses or to insist 
that they share them with some newly 
arrived immigrants who could hardly speak 
English, there would have been some hot 
times on our farms. Probably the farmers 
would have made it clear that the fanatics 
who proposed to take away capital were 
themselves the robbers, whether they tried to 
take possession by some newfangled law or 
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by main force. In a situation of that sort the 
plain people would have had no difficulty in 
seeing wherein justice lay. They would have 
banded together to protect their property and 
their capital against unrighteous attacks just 
as they united against red Indians at Deer- 
field. The man with one horse needs the joint 
support of society more than the man with 
a hundred horses needs it, for if one horse 
is taken from each the poor man has none, 
whereas the other has ninety-nine. 

Why are the fundamental questions not the 
same when some men put their savings to- 
gether and establish a wagon factory, a shoe 
factory or a furnace? For thereby wagons, 
shoes and steel are reduced in price to every- 
one, and the standard of living is raised. But 
immigrants and dwellers in the slums who have 
little or no capital have increased by millions. 
They are told that the big mills in which they 
labor are the engines of tyrannical capital, 
even though they are the only sources of em- 
ployment. Then they are told that capital 
produces nothing, that the output of goods 
is due only to labor, that under a new order 
of society they should claim their own, 
assume control of the factories, reduce the 
return to capital, enlarge their wages and all 
live in fine houses and drive swift automo- 
biles. That kind of picture is so engaging that 
the demand for a new social order spreads 
like influenza. But, like influenza, it brings 
with it a destructive microbe, which eats into 
the very stimuli to production. The fanat- 
icism that aims at destroying capital and 
thereby at preventing it from aiding human 
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labor inevitably kills off the possibilities of 
larger production or even of any production; 
it wars against the very roots of production 
and lessens the spirit of individual initiative. 
At this very moment the socialistic microbe 
is poisoning our economic efforts. You cannot 
get more fruit by introducing curculios and 
pests into the orchard. 

The reason why assaults against capital 
under a régime of factories seem easier than 
assaults against farmers is probably because 
capitalist farmers are also laborers and be- 
cause in our factory system workers who are 
without capital are more numerous than farm 
workers are and are quite separated from the 
managers by division of labor. But the mis- 
judgment in assaulting capital, which is ab- 
solutely necessary to the employment of 
labor, is just as foolish in the one case as it 
is in the other. To make war on capital, as is 
now exhibited on a colossal scale in Russia, 
shows the inevitable crassness of socialism 
when carried to its logical end; as socialism 
gains, the tissues on which it feeds shrivel and 
die. As soon as the surplus accumulated under 
a capitalistic system is consumed the microbe 
has nothing to live on. And yet by many sad 
specimens of bad logic, ignorance and fanat- 
icism the microbe is dressed up as the very 
prince of charmers and is offered to us as the 
prophet of a new dispensation! By just such 
manifestations as those we are prevented 
from forgetting that we are all poor, com- 
monplace human beings. 

For a time the prevalence of the belief in 
a new social order, apart from utopias, was 
undoubtedly owing to temporary conditions 
that the war had produced. In the twinkling 
of an eye industria! conditions were changed 
on a vast scale. In every country involved in 
the war unskilled labor was so urgently 
needed that after a short period of training 
an unskilled person obtained as much money 
as a skilled worker formerly had obtained, or 
even more. Wages rose to unheard-of levels, 
yet the men had not become different; there- 
fore people began to believe that, without la- 
bor’s doing more work—or even by doing less 
work—than before the war, something inex- 
plicable had happened to put it on a new 
footing. The new social order came to mean 
an escape from the disagreeable conditions 
that inhere in earning a living. To many per- 
sons it meant rewards without sacrifice, wages 
without service and riches without the pains of 
producing anything. Some persons even went 
so far as to suppose that the mere desire for a 
thing gave a right of property in it. Although 
a farmer may have raised and trained a colt, 
or a carpenter may have saved enough money 
to buy lumber and with his own hands have 
built himself a house, the easy-going com- 
munist was convinced that private property 
in such wealth or capital should be abolished 
and that persons who were without control 
over self-indulgence should have a share in 
what they nevereproduced. Consciously or 
unconsciously, according to the degree of 
janaticism and intelligence, the new social 
order has been used as a stalking-horse to 
cover a demand for the abolition of private 
property. When some persons got the taste 
of unexpectedly large consumption without 
more than usual effort or sacrifice it was easy 
for them to demand an equal share of wealth 
without understanding the economic processes 
by which alone wealth can be produced. Thus 
under a weakened code of morals the demand 
for an equal share of wealth carried with it 
the intention to get it by hook or by crook 
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at the cost’ of others who had it. The idea is a 
moral obsession and fights against the basic 
instincts of human nature. The right of pri- 
vate property is what it is today because 
human nature is what it is. The right has not 
been imposed on men from above, but in the 
rules of seciety is the expression of the wishes, 
customs and habits of the race. It is not a 
rigid, unchanging thing; for the views of men 
change. Hence some of the rules of private 
property by which individuals may be pre- 
vented from impairing the rights of others 
may from time to time be modified; but the 
fundamental conceptions of private property 
are too firmly embedded in human nature to 
be swept away. For a time they may be tram- 
pled underfoot, as in Russia, but sooner or 
Jater they will rise again in full force. 
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The new social order is almost invariably 
associated with a desire for larger material 
satisfactions. As such, like the whole social- 
istic philosophy, it is essentially materialistic. 
It assumes that men are made better by hav- 
ing more wealth, when as a matter of fact 
more money to spend means more temptation 
and to weaker natures more self-indulgence. 
In such a sense of the phrase the new social 
order is unlikely to bring any real progress to 
society. 

It would be a very different thing if the 
new social order meant a moral awakening; 
if it made for more self-control and for better 
character, it would be a precious gospel of 
new hopes. But it is hopeless to try to make 


men good by law, or by changing the form of 
government, or by throwing over all forms of 
government and returning to the low instincts 
of primitive society from which by long and 
patient efforts we have emerged. After all, 
the experience of the race is our bulwark 
against revolutionary folly. We have not 
reached perfection; nor are we likely to reach 
it. So long as we are pestered by the fleas of 
our own shortcomings and wrongdoings we 
must continue to realize the facts of our im- 
perfection. In spite of dalliance with dreams 
of the new social order, robust and virile per- 
sons will still have the fun of earning a com- 
petence by overcoming the lions of difficult 
human nature that beset their paths. 


DEFENDING JHE HENS 


‘“T GUESS I know a bobcat when I see 
her,” declared Etienne Beaupré, the 
French Canadian. “I see dat fellow 

when she cross the wood lot. She ain’t more’n 

twenty-thirty yard maybe from where I 

stan’ wid axe. Der was de tracks—right where 

she went. If you ain’t for no believe me, I 

ken show you de tracks!” 

“No, you can’t, Etienne,” objected some 
one! “It’s snowed since then. I bet the tracks 
were all you did see—maybe coon tracks!” 

Etienne could hardly control himself. He 
spluttered like a hot teakettle, bubbling, 
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see,” he said. “Are you going to tell your 
mother about it, Harold?” 
“No. What’s the use of making her worry? 
gn you and I can handle the situation, 
= a 


“Sure,” agreed Oscar. 

Meanwhile they were making their way 
home—that is, to Harold’s home; the country 
store and the discursive villagers were some 
distance behind them. It did not take the 





sizzling. He shook his fists in the air in help- 
less rage. “Wait!” he cried. “Wait! You see! 
Some tam dat cat, he come to henhouse, 
where hen make roost. Den you see! Den 
maybe you believe French Canadian, no? Up 
in Canada I haf seen one bobcat so big —” 
Two boys slipped away from the group 
that was teasing the little French Canadian. 
They did not. wait even to hear about the 
big Canadian bobcat. The others did wait; 
they liked to get the little French Canadian 
to talking, and from long experience they 
knew just how to go about it. The two boys 
were Harold Litch and Oscar Purington, and 
anyone could have seen that they were ex- 


_ cited. 


“Tll bet that’s what it was!” exclaimed 
Oscar when they were out of earshot of the 
group round the gesticulating Frenchman. 
“Tl bet they were the tracks we saw this 
morning round your father’s henhouse.” 

“Hold on,” Harold interrupted him; “don’t 
get excited, Ock! Hold on a minute. We’ve 
got to think this thing out!” 

“T guess you’re excited enough yourself!” 
protested Oscar. “I guess you’re excited when 
it’s right round your own house. What you 
suppose your father will say when he hears 
of it? What you suppose —” 

“Dad isn’t home. He went off this after- 
noon. He won’t be back till tomorrow morn- 
ing. I was going to ask you to come over and 
help me milk tonight. Think your folks will 
let you? Mom says you can stay all night.” 

“T guess so. I'll ask them. I’ll —” 

“Don’t say anything about this bobcat. 
Keep mum. ’Twouldn’t do any good, and it 
might do a lot of harm.” 

Oscar looked thoughtfully at his friend. “I 
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As the bobcat leaped Oscar’s first shot struck him in the ribs 


boys long to get beyond the few houses that 
constituted the little mountain village. The 
farm that belonged to Harold’s father lay 
on the outskirts perhaps half a mile distant. 
After leaving the village they walked in the 
road and followed the beaten tracks of pass- 
ing sleds. Deep in plans and conversation, 
they took little notice of the distance, and 
almost before they knew it they were at their 
destination. Kicking their feet against the 
doorsill to knock off the snow, they entered 
the house. 

“Did you get the molasses?” Harold’s 
mother asked the question. 

Harold looked at her in consternation. He 
opened his mouth as if to speak and then 
closed it again. 

“Well,” she asked, “what did you get?” 

“J—I guess I got Ock, mother.” 

There was something like a twinkle in the 
mother’s eye. “Well, that’s something, any- 
way,” she said. “Can he stay with us to- 
night ?” 

“I—I don’t know. He hasn't asked his 
folks yet.” 

The mother’s eyes twinkled more, and her 
lips twitched. “So you don’t know. whether 
you’ve even got Ock or not?” she said and 
smiled. 

“Well, you see, 
Etienne —” 

The smile faded on the woman’s lips. “You 
haven’t been teasing Mr. Beaupré?” she de- 
manded. 

“No, mother, we haven’t, but some of them 
did, and he got to talking—and—and —” 

“And you forgot your mother’s errand. My 
boy, Mr. Beaupré is a good man. Remember 
how kind he was to us last winter when your 
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father cut his foot in the woods and couldn’t 
work. Let us not forget it.” 

“No, mother, I don’t forget it; at least I 
try not to; but he is funny—the things he 
says when he gets so mad and can’t talk fast 
—_ and the way he waves his arms, 

n 

“I think it’s time to get about the chores, 
don’t you, Harold?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Til ‘telephone Mrs. Purington, and I am 
sure she will let Oscar stay.” 

The two boys went outside and stopped in 
the wash room long enough to pull on over- 
alls. “Wow!” murmured Oscar. 

“What is it?” 

“T thought you were going to blab the 
whole thing!” 

“Well, what if I had?” 

“Nothing ; only you said you weren’t going 
to. You needn’t get sore about it.” 

“Well, I’m not getting sore. But mother’s 
a good scout; maybe she ought to know. 
She’d only worry, though. Dad sets great 
store by those hens.” 

“What we going to do about it?” 

The question had troubled them all the 
way home from the store, and now it light-. 
ened the task of milking a dozen cows. 

“T guess,” Oscar said at last, “that that 
plan about the snowballs is as good as 
any.” 

“T wish I could get dad’s gun, but I can’t,” 
said Harold. “It’s in the closet in mother’s 
room, and she might miss it. Then she’d ask 
questions. Besides, she doesn’t like me to take 
it unless she knows about it.” 

“Well, I guess we can fix him with the 
snowballs all right if he comes round. You 
and I are pretty good shots, eh, Harold?” 

“You bet. We’ll make up a lot of them 
after supper. We’ll ice some of ’em. A wildcat 
hasn’t much grit anyway.” 

“T don’t know about that. My father got 
one up a tree once when he was a boy, and 
it jumped right down on him, and they had 
an awful fight. He’s got some scars yet that it 
made on him. The bob was wounded though; 
he’d shot it before it took to the tree. 
Maybe —” 

“Sure,” interrupted Harold; 
will fight that’s wounded.” 

The conversation rattled on. When the 
chores were done the boys went into the 
house. 

“Did you see to the chickens?” asked Mrs. 
Litch. 

“Yes,” replied Harold; 
a rug.” 

“Your father thought he heard them last 
night, and he saw some kind of tracks round 
the henhouse this morning. He wanted I 
should tell you to be sure and shut the hens 
up. I don’t know what he would do if any- 
thing should happen to those chickens!” 

After supper the boys went out of doors 
ostensibly to play and to finish their work 
by bringing in the wood. They made snow- 
balls—and then more snowballs. “I don’t 
believe I ever made so many snowballs be- 
fore in all my life!” declared Oscar. 

And still they continued to make them. 
Some they iced and stacked together to freeze. 
They piled them in little heaps at vantage 
points all round the shed into which the 
henhouse was built. The last ones they 
made they placed outside the wash room, 
where they could lay hands on them at once 
should they need them. 

“What in the world have you been doing?” 
asked Mrs. Litch as they returned. She was 
mixing bread in the kitchen and did not 
seem to expect an answer. 

“Getting ammunition ready,” replied Har- 
old and went on into the next room. 

It had been arranged for Oscar to stay 
overnight. In a few minutes the boys were 
upstairs, deeply interested in examining some 
of Harold’s choice possessions and in settling 
a plan of action should the wildcat put in an 
appearance. The mother’s good night and her 
warning that it was bedtime put an end to 
the planning. 

“All right, mother,” Harold called down, 
“Good night; we’re off!” 

But to bed did not necessarily mean to 
sleep. How long they lay awake they could 
not .khave said; in time they must have 
dropped off to sleep. 

Oscar awoke first. “Harold!” he whispered 
hoarsely. “Harold!” A slight shake empha- 
sized the words, and Haérold’s eyelids flew 
open. “Listen!” whispered Oscar. 

But there was little need of his speaking. 
The noise that had wakened Oscar could 
be distinctly heard; it was an alien kind of 
noise, hostile and not at all in accord with the 
peace of quiet farm buildings at night. 

“What is it?” Harold asked softly. 

Oscar could not answer, but got out of bed 
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and went to the window. Harold was beside 
him. Though they could see nothing, they 
could hear the disturbance more plainly. 

“Tt’s the hens all right!” exclaimed Harold. 

For the first time he wished that his mother 
knew of the bobcat. In his heart he had 
hardly expected another visit from the wild 
marauder—if indeed he had believed that a 
bobcat had made the tracks. 

“Hadn’t—hadn’t you better call your 
mother ?” asked Oscar. 

“There isn’t time,” said Harold through 
chattering teeth, getting into his clothes. 
“Come on.” His teeth were chattering per- 
haps as much with excitement as with cold. 

“Who’s excited now?” demanded Oscar, 
who was unable to keep his own teeth from 
clicking. 

“You aren’t, that’s certain!” replied Harold 
ironically. 

But there was no time for further banter. 
Because they had planned just what they 
should do they were able to do it with little 
or no trouble. They crawled out of the win- 
dow to the roof of the wash room, and from 
the roof they dropped to the ground and 
picked up some of the snowballs. 

“TI guess your mother won’t hear,” grunted 
Oscar as he stooped over; “she’s too far 
off!” 

His voice was not exactly steady; perhaps 
he would not have cared much if she had 
heard. Defending the prized chickens made a 
heavy responsibility, and coming to grips 
with a bobcat in the middle of the night, 
armed only with a quantity of snowballs, was 
not half so romantic as it was when seen 
through the mists of imagination. 

The shed into which the henhouse was built 
was a large wagon shed with a dirt floor; 
the henhouse occupied only a part of it. The 
wagons were stored along the sides out of the 
way for the winter, and the sleds and sleighs 
were in the barn. Consequently much of the 
floor space was vacant. The door to the shed 
was a large sliding door, the bottom of which 
was perhaps a foot above the ground. 

“I'll bet he crawled in under the door,” 
— Oscar as they approached the 
she 

The boys were running, for the sounds of 
trouble were urgent—the terrified squawking 
and flapping of wings, the noise of a heavy 
body against loose boards, sounds of conflict 
and of pillage. 

“He’s in there, all right!” Harold panted. 

The snow reflected the light of the skies. 
You could see almost as well as if it were day. 
In the-snow were tracks, the broad tracks 
that they had seen that morning; they were 
— and they led to the opening beneath the 

oor. 

“Push!” cried Harold. He had unclasped 
the door and was shoving it with his hand. 
From within came the sound of breaking 
glass. The squawking and flapping of wings 
rose to frenzied heights. The door began to 
slide open. “There he is!” he exclaimed. 

Eyes were looking at them from out of the 
gloom, eyes that belonged to a body crouched 
on the window sill of the henhouse; the lips 
were drawn back in a savage snarl. 

“There he is!” With the words Harold let 
fly a snowball. 

Of one thing the boys were certain; 
they had reached the wagon shed in time. The 
henhouse, which was built in one corner of 
the big shed, was completely partitioned off 
from the rest of the space. In one of the 







They crawled 
out of the 
window to the 
roof of the 


wash room 
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partitions—the partition that faced the door 
—was a window; the cat had evidently just 
leaped upon the sill of it and had broken the 
glass. 

Harold’s snowball crashed against the 
boards just below the crouching animal, 
which, snarling, leaped for the ground. As 
the bobcat leaped QOscar’s first shot struck him 
in the ribs, and he started for the door and 
then stopped; the presence of the boys and 
the fusillade of shots had caused him to 
change his mind. For an instant he hesitated 
and, spitting and snarling, held his ground; 
then as two snowballs struck him in quick 
succession he turned and darted along the 
floor. In two bounds he reached the seat of 
one of the wagons, and the boys sent their 
snowballs after him. A volley of them 
smashed all round him against the wagon. 
The boys had placed a good many snowballs 
just outside the shed, and it was not hard to 
get them. 

“Give it to him!” yelled Oscar. 

Elated because they had the cat on the 
defensive, they advanced nearer, firing as 
they went. The beast eluded them by spring- 
ing to a loft that had been built at the far end 
of the shed. Once up there, he crawled back 
out of sight. 

“Now he’s gone and done it!” grunted 
Harold. 

Look as they might they could not see him. 
It was dark in the loft, and the animal had 
managed to conceal himself among the odds 
and ends that were stored there. A ladder led 
to the loft, but the boys hesitated to mount 
it; to beard the creature in his lair did not 
look inviting. 

It was Oscar that finally took the lead. 
“Come on!” he cri-d as he scooped up more 
snowballs. ‘““We’ve got him on the run, let’s 
keep him going!” 

One thing they had done in preparing their 
ammunition was to fill a bushel basket with 
it. Because they could move it quickly from 
place to place they had called it their light 
artillery. Now it came in handy. Harold was 
out and back with it only a moment after 
Oscar had ceased speaking. The snowballs 
had been watered and were frozen hard. 

Oscar started up the ladder, and, leaving 
the basket at the bottom, Harold followed 
him. The night might be light outside, but 
Oscar could see nothing in the loft. If the cat 
had kept still he would have been far better 
off ; but as Oscar mounted the ladder the crea- 
ture began to hiss and spit once more; at times 
the notes rose to a fierce snarl. Directed by 
the sound, the climbing boy finally spied the 
gleaming eyes where the cat sat, facing him. 
Oscar felt his courage leaving him. He remem- 
bered that earlier in the night they had dis- 
cussed what an animal will do when it is 
cornered. But he could not well back down 
nw; he had started and had to keep going 
or else show the white feather. 

As soon as he was high enough to get a 
good aim he threw one of the iced snowballs 
with all his might. It missed the mark and 
thwacked among the rubbish. He threw an- 
other and another. The snarling of the cor- 
nered cat became more menacing. Oscar did 
not want to go closer; he did all his throwing 
from the ladder, and Harold passed the frozen 
missiles up to him. The bombardment made 
such a racket that it is no wonder that in a 
moment or two the cat took flight once more. 
Intending evidently to leap down, he flashed 
for the edge of the loft a little distance from 
the ladder. Had he succeeded he would have 
gone through the open door below and have 
got away 

“Look. out !” shouted Oscar. 

At the same instant Harold, who was close 
to his companion on the ladder, caught sight 
of the animal. He threw, and either luck 
or skill—perhaps a combination of both— 
directed the hard-flung ball, for it landed 
square on the creature’s sensitive nose. With 
a howl of pain and rage the cat backed off, 
yowling worse than ever. He had scarcely 
moved before a shot from Oscar banged into 
him, and in fright he leaped back again 
among the rubbish. 

The leap was his undoing. Some of the 
boards in the loft were loose, and the animal’s 
foot plunged through a hole and became 
wedged there; the riffraff about him helped 
to hold him. And it seemed that the more he 
struggled the more securely his foot became 
wedged. 

Harold echoed Oscar’s shout of triumph. 
In a few moments they had a rope round the 
animal’s leg from below, where it protruded 
through the boards. 

“Boys,” said a voice, “what are you do- 
ing?” Harold’s mother was standing in the 
doorway. 

“Etienne was right,” replied Harold. “ 
guess we can prove it to them now.” 

“You bet!” murmured Oscar. 

















August Joys 
Bubble Grains all day long 


Consider how much Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice mean to 


the young folks in summer. 


The finest breakfast dainty 
children ever get 


They are food confections — 
airy, flimsy, toasted grains, puffed 
to eight times normal size. As 
fragile as snowflakes, as flavory 
as nuts. 

Yet they are the greatest whole- 
grain foods that science has per- 
fected. They are Prof. Anderson’s 
inventions. 
steam explosions are caused in 
every kernel. 
cell is blasted. 
made easy and complete. All 
the grain elements feed. 


Over 125 million 


Thus every food 
Digestion is 


Let them revel 


Children revel in Puffed Grains. 


hearts’ content. 


whole-grain nutriment. 


Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 


Ways of serving 


With cream and sugar. 
With melted butter. 
Mixed with berries. 

In bowls of milk. 

As nuts on desserts. 
As wafers in soups. 


Let them do so to their 


You know of no foods so good for them. 

Keep both kinds on hand, and in plenty. 
less ways to enjoy them, morning, noon and night. 
mean that children get enough of the 


There are count- 
And they 





The Night Dish 
Puffed Wheat in Milk 

















Prayer and praise 
in a country home, 
Honey and fruit: 


a man might come, 

Fed on such meats, 
to walk abroad, 

And in his Orchard 
talk with God. 


KATHARINE TYNAN 
From: Of an Orchard. 





FACT AND COMMENT 


THERE ARE MEN who gain nothing from 
@ fortune except the fear of losing it. 


No Quarrel ever stirred 
Before the Second Word. 


IN THIS OLD WORLD more feelings are 


hurt by bad manners than by bad intentions.’ 


THE CATHEDRAL OF METZ is installing 
a chime: of sixty porcelain bells. It is said that 
the tone of the bells is very pleasing, and 
that the bells themselves are very strong. 


JAPANESE OFFICIALS must get up early 
in the morning to keep pace with their new 
premier. Admiral Kato begins his conferences 
soon after six o’clock in the morning and 
keeps them up till noon. He goes to bed at 
half past nine. 


A MID-WESTERN NEWSPAPER is print- 
ing short installments of the Bible as a 
special attraction. The editor says they are 
the most popular things that the paper 
prints, and that subscribers read the install- 
ments as eagerly as they would read chapters 
of a popular novel. 


A PACIFIC STEAMSHIP that is noted for 
the fresh appearance of its flags gives out the 
information that it sends them to the laundry 
almost as often as it sends the table linen. On 
shipboard fog and smoke soon dim the bright 
colors of a flag. In such circumstances Jaun- 
dering “Old Glory” is plain common sense. 


AMONG THE SPECIAL attachés at the 
White House is the man who conducts the 
clipping bureau. He prepares for the Presi- 
dent a daily newspaper, which contains only 
such matters as he thinks will interest the 
Chief Executive. The paper is known among 
the White House employees as the “Yellow 
Journal.” 


DISCUSSION of the homeless condition of 
our ambassadors has resulted in a perma- 
nent embassy in Rio de Janeiro. A suitable 
structure that the United States government 
is now building will be used for exhibits dur- 
ing the Brazilian Centennial Exposition and 
after that will become the residence of the 
United States ambassador to Brazil. 


THE KELP of the Pacific Coast, which often 
grows to a length of one hundred feet, some- 
times contains as much as thirty per cent of 
potash, one of the three substances necessary 
for fertilizing the soil. It also contains a cer- 
tain amount of nitrogen and phosphoric acid, 
the two other essentials. Since it is possible 
to transplant desirable kinds of seaweed,— 
the Orientals have done it for centuries,—we 
could raise on our Atlantic Coast fertilizing 
material that would be of great value to our 
coastal farms. 


AT WIMBLEDON, ENGLAND, the new 
stand that surrounds the centre court on 
which the championship tennis matches are 
played is modeled after the Colosseum of 
Rome. There are seats for ten thousand spec- 
tators, and there is standing room for four 
thousand more. During the recent tourna- 
ments the place was filled continually. That 
tennis is becoming a popular spectacle is not 
astonishing, for the game is fast, easily fol- 
lowed and raises interest to as high a pitch 
of intensity as anyone can wish. 


PUTTING BOXES lined with different col- 
ored cloths in a place frequented by mosqui- 
toes showed that by far the greater number 
of mosquitoes entered the boxes lined with 
dark blue. The numbers that the other boxes 
attracted were in this order: dark red, brown, 
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scarlet, black, slate gray, olive green, hight 
blue, ochre, white, orange. No mosquitoes 
were found in the boxes lined with yellow. It 
also appeared that a person dressed in dark 
clothes was attacked at once, whereas one 
clad im white flannels was unmolested. 


e ¢ 
POLITICS —NOT GOVERNMENT 


appears that the cowardly murders at 
[ss are to go unpunished. Neither the 
officers who are charged with executing 
the law in Williamson County nor the officers 
of the state government, which becomes 
responsible when local authorities fail in 
their duty, wish—or dare—to face the mob 
that behaved with -_ savage cruelty to- 
ward the unarmed and unresisting “strike 
breakers” at the Lester mine. The incident, 
say the dispatches from Herrin, is regarded 
as “closed.” Nothing that comes from Spring- 
field indicates any disposition on the part of 
the governor of the state to reopen it. 

As an “incident” the affair at Herrin may 
be closed. As a symptom and a warning it 
can be neglected or forgotten only at the 
peril of the nation. Democracy, though it 
has certain manifest recommendations as a 
form of government, and though it has 
hitherto succeeded well in this country, is not 
self-perpetuating. It can decay and become 
intolerable; it has decayed and perished in 
the past. The great weakness of democracy 
is the temptation it offers to unworthy men 
to get and to hold office by yielding to 
groups of voters who wish the laws admin- 
istered or set aside to fit their own momen- 
tary selfish interests. When men of that 
sort come to control the government the 
end is near. When men sworn to defend or- 
der and justice permit the most shocking 
of murders to go unpunished rather than 
offend a certain number of voters democ- 
racy as a form of government has failed. 

This is not the first occasion when it has 
failed in the United States, but nowhere has 
it failed more scandalously. The “servants 
of the people” who take the responsibility 
of making a mock of democratic government 
cannot realize what they are doing. If de- 
mocracy cannot maintain order or punish 
crime, it will not endure. Either tyranny or 
anarchy will take its place. 
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CONGESTED COLLEGES 


HEN a college has reached the limit 
W of its accommodations and the capacity 

of its teaching force it has a choice of 
at least three methods of meeting the situa- 
tion. It may seek for larger financial means 
in order to increase its plant and to hire more 
professors; it may adopt a selective system 
for the admission of students; or it may shut 
its doors when the reasonable limit has been 
reached. There is a fourth policy that con- 
demns itself—to accept all who apply, with 
the inevitable result that none will receive 
sufficient attention or competent instruction. 

The policy of seeking a larger endowment, 
although farseeing and ultimately effectual, 
has disadvantages in that it requires time, 
and that meanwhile the work of the college 
may be poorly done because it is more thin 
should have been undertaken. For many in- 
stitutions it would be objectionable as induc- 
ing them to expand, whereas they do not wish 
to become larger. The best opinion is that 
there is a most important place in the educa- 
tional system for the small college, and that 
the maximum number of students for a col- 
lege of that class, in order that it may do its 
best work, is five hundred. 

All institutions, both the great universities 
with their thousands and the small colleges 
with their hundreds, have another way of 
dealing with an unwieldy number of students. 
They can put a limit on the number. To do 
that they have to adopt a rule or standard 
of admission. “First come first served” may 
be the best rule for some of them but not for 
all. It would give them a body of students of 
the same average quality as those whom they 
have been instructing, which might be a de- 
sirable result; and it would save them the 
trouble of establishing a principle of selection 
that their alumni and friends might oppose. 

It is not easy to devise a wise and just 
method of selection. The obvious way would 
be to exclude those who come ill-prepared, 
with the result of raising the general standard. 
But it is not always the ill-prepared who are 
least promising, although they are most in 
need of education. Some of our greatest men 
in various forms of service have entered col- 
lege burdened with “conditions” and have 


developed splendidly as they found their 
chance. It has of late been the wise policy 
of some universities to accept some freshmen 
who could not pass a strict examination, re- 
serving the right soon to drop them if they 
prove to be deficient in capacity or industry. 
If only the cream of the secondary schools is 
hereafter to be admitted, the hopeful pros- 
pect of a great increase of college men will 
remain only a prospect. 

Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that some of 
the institutions that are threatened with over- 
crowding will adopt that very rule, while the 
rest suc in discovering some other mode 
of selection. We need in this country a few 
institutions that are content to teach the piti- 
fully small number of men who seek the 
fundamentals of education in the classics. 
Most of our colleges necessarily undertake the 
training of men for business pursuits as well as 
for the learned professions, and a great many 
of them have also a so-called scientific course, 
which, however, is rarely so thorough and 
useful as that of the purely technological 
schools. If a system of higher education for 
the nation were to be started from the be- 
ginning, that mixture of courses in the same 
institution would surely be avoided. We 
should have colleges for the professions, col- 
leges for training business men, colleges for 
science and engineering. Each class would 
specialize in its own field and would not tres- 
pass on the field of another. But it is too late 
to think of getting that system. We must 
reform things as they are or leave them as 
they are. 
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FLEXIBILITY AND FIRMNESS 


LEXIBILITY of mind, firmness of char- 
acter—that is the winning combina- 
tion. But the two are not often found in 

combination. The man of flexible mind is 
likely to be of yielding or unstable character; 
the man of firm character is likely to be in- 
elastic of mind. 

Most people eventually become aware of 
their serious faults. The man who is obsti- 
nate learns that one of his troubles is ob- 
stinacy; the man who is too yielding learns 
that one of his troubles is lack of firmness. 
If with his lack of firmness there is no lack 
of intelligence, he should be able to over- 
come his failing. He should understand that 
he can be attentive to the opinions and wishes 
of others without being too much swayed 
by them; that he can be tolerant of the 
points of view of others without adopting 
them as his own; that he can alter his atti- 
tude when he finds he has been wrong with- 
out sacrificing any fundamental principles. 
Often a man’s weakness is a consequence of 
his ready receptivity of mind; he is easily 
fascinated with the ideas of others, and he is 
too generously disposed toward them. tie 
can discipline himself to be hospitable to 
argument without sacrificing his own convic- 
tions. 

It is more difficult for the man who is 
inelastic of mind to acquire flexibility. In 
fact, he usually does not want to acquire it. 
His inelasticity is partly owing to the belief 
that to be firm you must be inflexible; he 
regards inflexibility as one of the sterner 
virtues—all the more a virtue because it 
is stern. Yes, he knows that he is regarded 
as obstinate, and that his reputation for ob- 
stinacy is injurious, but in each specific in- 
stance when he might to advantage show 
some openness or flexibility of mind, he is 
likely only to see an occasion for the man- 
ifestation of firmness or positiveness. 

On the whole, there is only one person in 
the world toward whom it is safe to be 
always inflexible, and that is yourself. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH MONEY 
II. Giving Money Away 


T is easy to spoil any job and difficult 
to do any job well. That applies as much 
to giving money as to anything else. It is 

easy to give; it is hard to give wisely. Wise 
giving first of all requires wisdom on the 
part of the giver—that is, judgment and 
tact. There are, however, three principles 
that should serve as his guide. Observing them 
carefully will supplement whatever native 
wisdom he has. First, he should give where 
the need is the greatest; second, he should 
give to those whose needs he understands 
most clearly and intimately; third, he should 
give in such ways as will call forth the 
good that is in the one who receives his gifts. 
If the giver were omniscient and under- 
stood all men alike, he could then wisely seek 
out those whose need was greatest, no matter 
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where they were to be found, and distribute 
his gifts among them. But his knowledge is 
limited as definitely as the amount of money 
he has to give. In order to give effectively he 
must restrict his gifts to those whose needs 
he understands. To give ignorantly is as futile 
as to sow good seed indiscriminately without 
regard to the soil that is to receive it. The 
third principle, however, is the most impor- 
tant. To give money in such a way that it 
does not bear fruit in character is as definite 
a waste as scattering seed on ground where it 
can never germinate. If the receiver of the gift 
merely absorbs it and gives nothing out for 
the benefit of the world, the gift is wasted. 
The giver might almost as well have wasted 
it on himself as on somebody else. But to 
give to a person who responds to the gift by 
doing better work and thus becoming a more 
productive citizen is like sowing seed in fer- 
tile land where it multiplies itself. 

That principle will become perfectly clear 
if the giver will always consider that when 
he gives to a needy person he is really giving 
to his country. No better gift than a self- 
reliant and useful citizen can be given to any 
country. So to give as to transform a helpless 
or useless person into a self-supporting, use- 
ful citizen is not only making a worthy gift 
to the country but making the gift multiply 
itself. To give in such a way as merely to 
relieve the wants of the receiver without 
training him to greater usefulness may be 
ju ustified in extreme cases when nothing 

etter can be done for him, but it cannot be 
called constructive giving. 

It is probably a better world when people 
generally look after their own households 
first and other households afterwards. It re- 
sults in less waste of energy than any other 
plan. The same rule would require us to look 
after our near neighbors before our distant 
neighbors, if their needs are equal. If, how- 
ever, our own household is reasonably well 
provided for and another household is not, 
or if our near neighbor is comfortable and our 
distant neighbor is not, the principle of bal- 
ance then requires that we distribute our 
aid more widely. 

ee 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONISTS 


is a fascinating exercise of the imagina- 
tion to draw parallels between the prog- 
ress of the French Revolution and that of 
the Russian Revolution. There are parallels, 
for all revolutions move in cycles that are 
roughly similar; but there are differences too, 
inevitably flowing from the unlike tempera- 
ments and dispositions of the two peoples. 

The trial of the revolutionary social- 
ists at Moscow illustrates one of the differ- 
ences. Those men, though they are thorough 
revolutionists, are open enemies of the Bol- 
sheviki. Their ideal is a socialist democracy, 
not a communist dictatorship. They have 
never ceased to agitate against Bolshevism; 
some of them are accused of plotting to 
assassinate Lenine. They are more hostile to 
the party in power than the Girondists were 
to the Jacobins. But Robespierre put Dan- 
ton and his friends out of the way speedily 
and with only the mockery of a trial. The 
Bolsheviki have let their prisoners live for 
three years; now they bring them to a trial 
that drags along for weeks; and most ob- 
servers believe that they will never dare to 
execute them. The French mind is logical, 
rapid, determined in its decisions; the Rus- 
sian, even when he is inflamed by revolution, 
is dilatory, wavering, fonder of speech than 
of action. 

The Russians at Genoa and at The Hague 
disclosed a very different psychology from 
that of the French revolutionists. They rely 
on diplomacy and propaganda. None of their 
leaders except perhaps Trotzky shows any 
military ambition. They are ready to bargain 
with England, with Germany, with Italy. 
Instead of provoking other nations to com- 
bine against them and then beating them 
squarely in the field, they strive to gain their 
ends by playing on the fears and the interests 
of their enemies. They undermine hostile 
coalitions instead of overthrowing them. 
They are always ready to talk, and, though 
they often exasperate, they rarely defy those 
with whom they negotiate. 

The Russians at The Hague behaved like 
men who saw that their own necessities re- 
quired some compromises, but who were de- 
termined to make as few and as meaningless 
compromises as possible. There was nothing 
to show that they felt any uneasiness about 
the stability of their power at home or any 
fear of pressure from abroad. The harvests 
are good in Russia this year. If the Bolshe- 
viki leave the peasants alone, as they seem 
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to have learned to do, they will not for the 
present be disturbed. But the working class 
of the cities, who im theory are the rulers of 
the country, are in unfortunate case. It is the 
need of that class that drives the Bolsheviki 
to dealing with those who have capital and 
organizing ability. If it were not that the 
city workingman in Russia is only one gen- 
eration or so removed from the soil and can 
easily slip back into the body of the peas- 
antry when he sees the need, the situation 
would be more serious. As it is, Russia re- 
verts daily more and more to the status of a 
vast, primitive, agricultural nation, touched 
only in the slightest way by the stirring civi- 
lization of the West. 


eg 
MAKING FRANCE A SCAPEGOAT 


T is not uncommon to hear the French gov- 
ernment blamed both for the failure of the 
conference at Genoa and for the unsatis- 

factory issue of the meeting at The Hague. 

Anti-French propaganda proceeds from Eng- 

land, from Germany, from Russia; from 

monarchists, from socialists and from com- 
mercial interests. It is echoed by many per- 
sons in this country, though it would be 
difficult to show how the French point of 
view differs from that consistently held by 
our own government, or how it could have 

“saved” the Genoa and The Hague conference 

except by an explicit surrender of all its in- 

terests and principles to those of its numerous 
enemies. 

France finds itself in the position of a man 
who has suffered simultaneously from a fire, 
a highway robbery and a defalcation; whose 
debtors refuse to pay what they owe, and 
whose creditors not only insist on collecting 
their claims but throw obstacles in the way 
of his getting from his debtors the money 
with which to pay them. It may be that 
there is nothing for such a man except ruin 
and bankruptcy, but he can hardly be blamed 
for standing out against that conclusion as 
long as he can. 

As for the specific item of the French atti- 
tude toward Russia, it is to be observed that 
France has at least consented to discuss mat- 
ters with the soviet representatives, whereas 
our own government has held the position 
from the first that the Russians cannot be 


dealt with at all so long as they stand on the © 


manifesto issued at Genoa on May 11. So long 
as the soviets assert their right to confiscate 
and “nationalize” all the extensive improve- 
ments in industry and transportation that 
foreign capital created in Russia and refuse 
to consider restitution except for further 
political and economic benefits conferred, no 
country can sign an agreement with them 
unless it is prepared to grant all the essential 
premises of communism, and world-wide 
communism at that. 

There is one thing that would restore con- 
fidence to Europe at once. It is not the sur- 
render of France to the dogged obstructionism 
of Germany and Russia. It is the honest 
acceptance by Germany of the decision by 
arms to which it appealed and its sincere 
effort to settle its affairs in a financially 
straightforward way. Europe can get along 
without Russia, though lamely; but if Ger- 
many would play the game honestly, it would 
be perfectly possible to await the slow return 
of sanity and industry in Russia. So long as 
Germany refuses to do that, and is encour- 
aged by other nations in its refusal, the situa- 
tion in Europe is discouraging. But it is 
unjust to lay all the blame on the shoulders 
of France, though that is what some politi- 
cians who ought to bear their share of the 
responsibility are trying to do. 


LAE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE National Bureau of Economic Re- 
4 search has been calculating the total 
income of the United States, which it places 
at a little over $70,000,000,000. The citizens 
of New York naturally command the largest 
income—$9,074,859,000; and those of Ne- 
vada the smallest—$65,791,000. But Nevada 
stands high in per capita income. Together 
with New York, California, Wyoming, Mas- 
sachusetts and Washington it boasts an indi- 
vidual income of $800 or more. New York 
again leads with $874—-which means that the 
ordinary family in that state must have an 
income of something like $4000. The South- 
ern States show lower figures, owing of course 
to the smaller incomes, generally speaking, of 
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the black population. The Bureau attempts 
te determine the incomes of farmers in differ- 
ent parts of the country with this result: in 
the Pacific States the average income is put 
at $2800, in the grain states at $2300, in New 
England at $1160, in the South Atlantic States 
at $1340 and in the interior Southern States 
at less than $1000. ° 


EING im the mood for statistics, we may 

add that a German philologist has 
counted the words in some of the different 
languages of the world. He finds that the 
English dictionaries recognize 260,000 words, 
the German 80,000, the Italian 75,000, the 
French 30,000, the Turkish 22,500 and the 
Spanish 20,000. That is a remarkable tribute 
to the abounding vitality of the English lan- 
guage. Mere abundance of words does not 
of course give any proof of the literary ex- 
cellence of a language, but it does indicate 
the restless and boundless energy of the 
people who speak the language and the great 
flexibility and power of expansion that lies 
within the language itself. 

e@ - 

HE revolutionary tribunals at Petrograd 

have sentenced to death eleven persons, 
among them the metropolitan of Petrograd 
and the canons of the Kazan, Troitzki and St. 
Isaac’s churches in Petrograd, for resisting 
the seizure of the church treasures by the 
Bolshevist government. It remains to be seen 
whether the sentence will be carried imto 
effect and whether, if it is, it will arouse any 
resentment among the people. The commu- 
nists are everywhere as hostile to the church 
as they are to the institution of private prop- 
erty, and they realize that, if the church in 
Russia can be destroyed, one of the strongest 
influences that keep the peasantry from be- 
coming communistic will be removed. They 
will execute the clerics if they think the peo- 
ple will not object too openly ; they will spare 
them if they fear that any serious reaction 
would follow such a course. 


9 


T least two women areto run for the 
United States Senate this fall, both of 
them as candidates of the Democratic party. 
One is Mrs. Anna Dickie Oleson of Min- 
nesota, the other Mrs. Ben C. Hooper of 
Wisconsin. It cannot be said that either is the 
most likely candidate to be elected in her own 
state, but both have at least a good fighting 
chance. Both women are campaigners of ex- 
perience. ° 


. VANDERVELDE, the Belgian social- 

ist just back from Moscow, says that 
“the trains are running, the theatres are well 
filled, there is plenty of life in the streets, the 
shops are open and perfect order prevails.” 
But “there are more soldiers than we ever 
saw in Berlin, and more beggars than in 
Italy.” A régime that multiplies soldiers and 
beggars is not the workingman’s paradise 
that the communists proclaimed. 


oS 


HE difficulties that have made The Hague 

conference so unproductive of good results 
can be simply explained. The soviet govern- 
ment has confiscated enormous properties 
in Russia that were owned by investors 
in other countries. Those countries—and par- 
ticularly France and Belgium—will not do 
business with Russia unless that seized prop- 
erty is restored. The soviet will not consider 
restoring it unless it first receives generous 
credits in European markets and capitals, and 
unless the former owners are in condition to 
proceed immediately to exploit their proper- 
ties. If they are not in such condition, Russia 
proposes to hand over the seized properties 
to those who can put them to use. The differ- 
ence in attitude is fundamental and is based 
on the views that the two parties take of 
private ownership of property. 
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HE German mark was worth in exchange 

less than a fifth of a cent on the 7th of 
July. Its normal value is twenty-three and 
eight-tenths cents. The opinion is general in 
financial circles that the German government 
has abandoned any idea of keeping up the 
value of the mark, and that it is quite willing 
to see it fall to absolute zero. That would 
mean international bankruptcy, but the Ger- 
mans argue that it would also mean no more 
reparation payments in cash, and that it 
would oblige the Entente nations to take 
upon themselves the responsibility of reor- 
ganizing German finance, a task that appears 
to be beyond the ability—eor is it the will ?— 
of the Ebert government to perform. 
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Oneof the children’s 
Keds, made on a 
Nature last. Similar 
styles for womenand 
young girls. 


The world’s stand- 
ard summer shoe. 
For tennis, canoeing, 
sailing and general 
outdoor wear. High 
and low models for 
boys and girls too. 








Keds were originated and 
are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. 
The name Keds is on every 
pair. It is your guarantee 
of quality and value. 








They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 


One of the Keds 
models that all the 
fellows want. Heavy 
soles, sturdy rein- 
forcements, ankie 
patch — corrugated, 
smooth or suction 


Shoes like the paws 
of a boy's best pal 


AN you run faster than your dog ? 
Can you jump as high as a dog half 
your size ? 

Examine your dog’s paws some day. 
They are soft and springy. That’s one 
of the reason’s why he is so agile. 

With a pair of Keds your feet become 
as much as possible like the paws of a dog. 

Keds are built with 

—thick rubber soles, pliable, springy, 

protecting 

—tough canvas tops, light and cool 

—reinforcements where the wear 

comes. 


With Keds like these you will find you 
can run faster, walk farther, and do 
better in your sports and games. 

Wear Keds every day—in school and 
out. You will notice that many of the 
strongest fellows wear them from early 
in the spring until late in the fall. 

There are high Keds and low Keds 
and brown Keds and white Keds. You 
can get Keds with corrugated soles or 
smooth or suction soles—made of finest 
rubber from ourown Sumatra plantations. 

You can get the kind you wish at your 
dealer’s. If he doesn’t have them, he 
can get them for you. 


Look for the name Keds 


But remember, Keds are made only by 
the United States Rubber Company, the 
largest and oldest rubber organization in 
the world. Ifthe name Keds isn’t on the 
shoes, they aren’t real Keds. 
Booklet,‘‘Useful Hints on Tennis’’ 
sent free if you write to Dept. E-7, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 
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RAY COON AND THE KITE 


By G. H. Smith 


NE morning Ray Coon felt so springy 
QO and gay that he went out and organ- 
ized a company on the village green. 
It was a small company, but it marched and 
drilled with a good deal of spirit. Ray led 
with a brave beating on his drum, and 
Brushy Coon and Sonny Rabbit followed, in 
step with the music. 
Ray had just given a fierce rat-a-tat-tat on 


“Tf you'll get that kite down, Ray, you 
shall be the first to fly it,” he said. 

“And who will be the last ?” asked Brushy 
anxiously. He did hope that he should_have 
a turn. 

“T’ll be the last,” said Rusty with a pecul- 
iar twinkle in his eye. “You never saw such 
a kiteflier as I am.” 

Ray put down his drum and began to 
roll up his sleeves. “I wonder whose kite it 
is,” he said. 

Sonny Rabbit spoke up. “I saw Peter 

Possum,” he began, but 











Rusty Fox looked at him 
angrily. 

“You should not inter- 
rupt,” he said. 

Sonny, who was easily 
frightened, made no reply. 

Ray had started across 
the green, and so did not 
hear the two remarks. He 
climbed the tree easily, but 
he had a good deal of trou- 
ble getting the kite, for the 
string was badly tangled. 
At last, however, he suc- 
ceeded and came scuffling 
down with the big kite. 

“Bravo!” cried Rusty 
Fox, while Brushy and 








“You're just the fellow I was hoping to 


the drum when Rusty Fox jumped over the 
stone wall and came running up. 

“Hello!” he cried. “You’re just the fellow 
I was hoping to meet. Look up in that tree.” 

The company looked. There, caught in the 
tree, was a large white kite. If the three 
marchers hadn’t been so busy with their 
parade they would have seen it before. 

“Shin up the tree and haul it down, will 
you, Ray?” said Rusty. “I’d do it myself, 
but my knee is sprained.” 

“Why, you just jumped over the f—” 
began Brushy in an astonished voice, but be- 
fore he could finish Rusty interrupted him. 


meet” 


Sonny looked on with eager 
interest. “Well, I’m as good 
as my word, boys. Ray, you 
‘ may fly it first.” 

So Ray marched with pride to the centre 
of the field where the wind was strongest and 
began to pay out the string. But he had 
realized neither the size of the kite nor the 
strength of the wind. A big gust came sud- 
denly, and the kite fluttered and began to 
rise; it drew so hard that Ray almost fell 
over. He hauled the kite in and wrapped 
the string round his wrist. “Aha, a kite can’t 
get away from Ray Coon!” he cried. 

But just then another gust came and he 
was dragged across the field on tiptoe. He 
heard Rusty Fox’s laughter. 

“A kite is getting away with Ray Coon,” 
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Rusty said, and then Ray 
was sure he heard Sonny 
snicker. 

Ashamed, he tried harder 
than ever to manage the 
kite, but all at once the 
strongest gust of all swooped 
down. on the field. The kite 
suddenly seemed as strong 
as a living thing; it lifted 
Ray off the ground. 

“I'd better let go,” Ray 
thought in alarm. But some- 
how he could not get the 
string off his wrist in time. 
The wind seemed to be be- 
having like a crazy thing, 
and the crazier it was the 
wilder the kite grew. An- 
other ten seconds, and Ray 
was well in the air. The 
kite was carrying him off! 

The three onlookers were 
greatly excited. Rusty called, “Hold on, 
there!” as though that could help poor 
Ray, ands Brushy began to hop up and 
down and whimper. But Sonny Rabbit, who 
was already sorry for having laughed at Ray, 
rushed bravely to the rescue; with a leap 
he caught hold of Ray’s feet. He was very 
light, but his weight kept Ray from flying 
much farther. 

“Hold tight!” Rusty called again, but he 
did not try to help; he was laughing too 
hard. 

Then Brushy had the good sense to run 
and catch hold of Sonny, and 
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The wind caught the kite suddenly 


Rusty noticed the look on Ray’s face. 
“T think I'll go over to Steep Hill and fly 
the kite,” he said hastily. “The wind isn’t 
so gusty over there.” 

He started off, but just as he reached 
the top of a sharp rise the wind caught the 
kite suddenly and pulled him off his feet. 
He went toppling into the gully at the side 
of the little hill. And just at that moment 
Peter Possum’s voice was heard on the 
other side of the wall. 

“Oho!” it cried. “You found my run- 
away kite in the tree and were afraid to 

pull it down yourself for fear 





in a moment more the trouble 
was over. Ray and Sonny, 
puffing a little, were on the 
ground, and the kite was safe. 

“That was a close shave,” 
said Rusty. “Here, Pll take 
the kite.” 

“VYou’re welcome to it,” 
said Ray as he unwound the 
string. “Whew! I thought I 
was gone.” 

Although somewhat pale, 
Ray smiled good-naturedly, 
but as he handed the kite 
to Rusty an odd look came 
over his face. He had caught 








I was watching. I know your 
ways, Rusty Fox! Now make 
tracks before I lose my tem- 
per and give you what you 
deserve !” 

Rusty lost no time in 
scrambling to his feet and 
racing off. His sprained knee 
did not seem to interfere with 
his running. Peter Possum 
grinned as he watched him 
sneaking off over the hill. 

Ray walked slowly away, 
followed by Brushy and 
Sonny, 

“Well,” he said, drawing 








sight of some writing on one — — a long breath. “I’ve had two 
side ‘of the kite—the name He caught hold of close shaves this morning, 
, Peter A. Possum in big letters. Ray’s feet and that’s the truth!” 





FLUFF IN BOOTS 


By Ina Agnes Poole 


LARENCE and John Travis and Mark 
Reed had just finished a snow battle in 
Mark’s yard. 

“What shall we do next ?” Mark said. 

“Let’s go hunting,” John suggested. 

“Hunting ?” echoed Mark. 

“Without guns?” exclaimed Clarence. 

John laughed. “Hunting is a game that 
Uncle Graham told me about this morning. 
We start together and go off in different direc- 
tions and hunt for exactly half an hour by 
our watches.” 

“But what do we hunt?” asked Mark. 

“I’m coming to that,” John said. “We 
hunt animals. For every winter bird and 
every rabbit that you see you get one point. 
For every other wild animal and for every 
spring bird you get five points. The one who 
sees the queerest animal, or even its tracks, 
gets fifteen points. If I should see one rabbit, 
two crows and a squirrel, I should get eight 
points. Understand ?” 

“Yes, but how are we to decide which is 
the queerest animal?” Clarence spoke up. 

John considered awhile. “We'll vote on 
that,” he said. “Perhaps there won’t be any 
queer animal to see; but I hope there will be. 
Come on, now; let’s go ahead and see what 
we can find.” 

Betty, Mark’s five-year-old sister, had 
come out and was listening. “Let me hunt, 
too,” she begged. 

Mark shook his head. “No, Betty, you are 
too young.” 

“Oh, let Betty go,” John said. “Then we 
can play partners.” 

But Mark was firm. “Betty’s only five 
years old,” he said, “and all of us are over 
eight. She is too small to go tagging along on 
a hunt.” 

Betty said nothing, but her eyes were full 
of tears. 

John looked at his watch. “It’s half past 
one. All three of us must be back on this 
porch by two.” 

Each boy picked out the direction in which 
he wanted to go, and then they all set off. 

Mark felt uncomfortable about Betty, but 


he went on. His route lay across the barnyard 
and through the orchard. As he crossed the 
barnyard he looked for sparrows, but there 
was not a bird in sight. 

“Ten sparrows would have given me ten 
points,” he thought. “I wonder where the 
little rascals are. Never mind,” he said to 
himself, “perhaps I shall be the one to see 
the most unusual animal.” 

His eyes widened as a sudden thought 
came to him. He had heard that a wolf had 
been seen in the woods beyond the orchard a 
few days before; suppose he should have the 
good fortune to see the track of that wolf! 


He scanned the ground eagerly as he went 
on, Just beyond the orchard there was a 
stretch of muddy ground where the snow lay 
in thin patches. As he reached the spot Mark 
stopped short with a low whistle. Both snow 
and mud were covered with tracks that ran 
crisscross and in every direction. “Whew!” 
said Mark. “What kind of tracks are those?” 

He examined: the footprints, which were 
the strangest he had ever seen. They were 
far enough apart to have been made by a 
very small dog, but Mark knew well enough 
that no dog had made them. There were no 
toe marks on the prints of the hind feet. 
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LITTLE MAY 
MELISSA 
By Celia Thornton 


Little May Melissa 
Went out to Dingly Dell; 
She had on dotted dimity, 


And it became her well. 


Her cheeks were pink 
as posies, 
Her eyes were darling 
ue, 
And every time she 
ummed a tune 
Her laughter trickled 
through. 


She ate a rosy apple; 
She filled to flowing over 
A dainty little basket 


with 
Wild honey buds and 


cluver. 


And all at once the 


fairies 

Came flying, fair and 
sweet — 

They simply couldn't 
keep away, 

She was so very sweet! 














“And no wolf made them either,”. he 
thought regretfully. “But what on earth was 
it? A strange animal, I know that much!” 

He was delighted. “Well, tracks count, and 
so I suppose I’ve won the game. It must be 
a queer animal that has a foot like that.” He 
carefully followed the curious footprints. 
The trail led through the thin snow round 
the edge of the orchard and back across the 
barnyard. 

Betty was in the barnyard feeding her 
chickens, “What are you doing, Mark?” she 
asked. 

Mark did not want to answer. “Just look- 
ing for something,” he said shortly. “Don’t 
bother me, Betty.” 

“You are tracking an animal,” Betty said. 
“What kind of animal is it?” 

“A very strange animal indeed,” Mark 
answered loftily. “Not like any that you ever 
saw before.” 

But his voice sounded less sure. It seemed 
strange that the wild animal could have come 
so close to the house without being noticed. 

“Mark,” said Betty, “listen.” 

But Mark did not answer; he was follow- 
ing the strange tracks. 

The trail went on for a little distance; 
then, with a curve, it turned and led to the 
house. At the front porch it stopped. 

Betty’s white cat, Fluff, sat on the top step 
sunning himself; he gazed solemnly at Mark. 
In a moment John and Clarence came run 
ning up, and Betty put down her pan and 
walked over to join the boys. 

“Nineteen points for me,” shouted Clarence. 

“Twenty-three for me,” John said. “How 
about you, Mark ?” 

Mark flushed. “Just one,” he said. “I spent 
all my time tracking a strange animal with- 
out any toes on its hind feet.” 

“You must have made some mistake,” the 
other boys cried together. 

Betty tried to keep a sober face, but the 
laughter would come. “It was Fluff in his 
boots,” she said. “Here, look.” 

She lifted the large cat gently and made 
him stand on his hind legs. Then the boys saw 
that each of his hind feet was encased in a 
kind of boot made of cotton. 

“Fluff’s ears were injured last month, 
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you know,” Betty explained. “And he would 
keep on scratching them and making them 
sore, and so mother and I put boots on his 
back feet, the two that he scratches with.” 

Mark’s face was redder than ever. “I tried 
to tell you, Mark,” Betty began. 

“IT know, and I wouldn’t listen,” Mark 
said. “Well, the joke is on me.” 

“Let’s play the game over,” Clarence pro- 
posed. 

Betty made no remark, but she looked 
wistful. 

“All right,” Mark agreed. “I’m ready for 
another game. But this time Betty must play 


too.” — 
WONDER BALLS 


By Isabel Jamison 


SABEL and Fannie Bruce were two little 
cousins who lived near each other, and 
Miss Lesbia Drew was their great-aunt. 

When Aunt Lesbia, visiting her relatives, 
found out that neither of her great-nieces 
knew how to knit she said, “Tut, tut, that 
will never do!” and immediately set to work 
to teach them how. 

The cousins did not take very kindly to 
knitting, but Aunt Lesbia was a determined 
old lady. 

When she went back to her home in the 
city Isabel and Fannie thought they should 
have a rest from knitting. But before long 
they received a package containing a large 
ball of dark red yarn. In the same mail there 
was a letter from Aunt Lesbia that said, 
“With diligence you two together should be 
able to knit from this wonder ball some very 
pretty things before I come again. But, re- 
member, I don’t require you to use it.” 

Fannie and Isabel looked at each other. 

“Wonder ball!” said Isabel. “What’s won- 
derful about a ball of red yarn? O Fannie, 
we'll never get a chance now to play!” 

“And just as the new family has moved in 
too,” added Fannie, “with the new little girl.” 

The two cousins sighed; they seemed to 
see themselves forever knitting, knitting. 

“We'll do it by turns,” Isabel said. “On 
Mondays I'll take the ball and knit; and on 
Tuesdays you can take it; and so on.” 

“That makes me knit on Saturdays,” 
Fannie said dolefully. “I wish I had never 
seen a ball of yarn.” 

But in a little while the two girls had for- 
gotten all about the troublesome red ball, for 
that afternoon they went to see their new 
neighbor and found out something astonish- 
ing. The little girl, Martha, could not see. 
She was not entirely blind, but a long illness 
had left her eyes so weak that the doctor 
had said she must keep them bandaged for 
many weeks. 

But Martha was cheerful. “Mother reads 
to me,” she told her visitors, “and I play with 
the kittens.” Then she added with a little 
sigh, “But I miss sewing for my doll.” 

“Can you knit?” Fannie asked suddenly. 

Oh, yes, Martha could knit. “But I used 
up all my yarn long ago,” she said, “and 
mother hasn’t been able to get any more.” 

On the way home Fannie said, “Here’s 
Martha longing to knit, and there’s that 
great ball of yarn you and I don’t want.” 

They stopped and looked at each other; 
the same thought was in the mind of both. 

Then Isabel snickered. “Why do you sup- 
pose Aunt Lesbia calls it a wonder ball?” she 
said, “I don’t see any wonder about it except 
that we are wondering how to get rid of it.” 

“We'll give it to Martha,” said Fannie de- 
cidedly. “You know Aunt Lesbia said she 
didn’t require us to use it.” 

It was a relief to think of getting rid of the 
yarn, but Fannie and Isabel felt a little un- 
comfortable as they walked on. 

The next day they carried the ball to their 
neighbor. 

_ Martha was delighted. “I know it is beauti- 
ful by the feeling of it,” she said. “What a 
lovely scarf it will make!” 

_ The next day the girls had to hurry home 
trom school, but the day after that they paid 
Martha another visit. The little girl was knit- 
ting busily, with her workbasket in her lap. 
She had the big ball in the basket to keep it 
rom rolling on the floor. 

“O girls, I found the lovely thimble!” she 
cried. 

“What thimble?” asked Fannie and Isabel. 
_ Martha held up something small and shin- 
ing. “Why, this, to be sure,” she said. “This 
dear little thimble that you dropped into my 
workbasket without my knowing! My hand 
touched it this morning when I was feeling 
in the basket for something.” 

But, Martha,” Isabel and Fannie cried, 
we don’t know a single thing about it!” 
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Here was a mystery. The three little girls 
could not solve it; nor could anyone else in 
the house. 

“Tt must be a magic gift,” Martha said. 

The next day the mystery deepened, for 
Martha found another magic gift. That time 
it was a tiny doll dressed from top to toe in 
silk and lace. “She just came into my work- 
basket like a fairy,” Martha said. “When I 
went to put my knitting back, there she was.” 

“Why don’t you get somebody to watch 
the basket while you knit?” asked the sen- 
sible Fannie. “Then you could find out what 
happens.” 

But Martha shook her head. “No, I'd 
rather not,” she said. “It’s so wonderful to 
have treasures come like that. Besides, they 
might stop coming if I set somebody to 
watch !” 

After that Fannie and Isabel could hardly 
wait each day to see what Martha had found 
in her workbasket. One day she had a small 
boy doll to show them; another day, a tiny 
china dog. Sometimes there would be only a 
nut or a piece of candy, but always there 
was something new in the basket when she 
put up her work at the end of the day. 

One afternoon when the cousins came Mar- 
tha held up her knitting with a flourish. 
“Look,” she said, “my scarf will soon be 
finished. I think the yarn is just going to 
hold out. Haven’t I done well ?” 

> oan and Isabel gazed at the pretty red 
scarf. 

“How pretty!” Isabel said admiringly. 
She and Fannie exchanged glances. 

“T almost wish I knew how to knit myself,” 
Fannie remarked. 

“It’s great fun,” Martha said. “And just as 
easy ! Watch and see how easy it is.” 

She began to knit fast. Her fingers twinkled, 
and the ball of yarn hopped up and down in 
the basket. 

“See the ball bounce!” she said with a 
chuckle. 

All at once Fannie said, “Wait, Martha!” 

“Oh, look! Oh, look!” Isabel cried at the 
same instant. “There’s another magic gift in 
the basket!” 

Suddenly to their astonishment Martha 
dropped her knitting and tore off the band- 
age from her eyes. 

“What is it?” she cried. 

“O Martha,” Fannie said in dismay. “You 
ought not to have taken off your bandage.” 

Martha laughed joyfully. “The doctor let 
me take it off this morning,” she said. “I put 
it back so that I could surprise you. Where, 
oh, where is the magic gift ?” 

All three girls began to rummage among 
the articles in the workbasket. 

“It’s something bright,” Fannie said. 

“And it came right out of the ball of yarn,” 
Isabel added. “We saw it come.” 

Then they found it—a yellow coin, as 
bright as if it had just come out of a mint. 

“Why, it’s a five-dollar gold piece!” they 
cried all in one breath. 

Martha’s blue eyes were shining. “So that’s 
where all the magic gifts have been coming 
from! They popped out while I was knit- 
ting.” 

There was silence for a moment, and then 
Isabel said slowly, “Well, now we know, 
— why Aunt Lesbia called it a wonder 
ball.” 

“Who is Aunt Lesbia?” Martha asked with 
interest. 

And then the whole story came out. When 
the cousins had finished explaining Martha 
said, “But the things belong to you two girls 
—the scarf and all.” 

“No,” said Fannie, “they belong to you, 
Martha; we gave them away.” 

“Yes, we did,” Isabel said. 

They could not agree what to do about the 
matter. At length Fannie said, “I think the 
best way will be to ask Aunt Lesbia.” 

So they did that. They wrote Aunt Lesbia 
a long letter, all three together, and explained 
everything. “What shall we do, Aunt Les- 
bia?” they asked at the end. 

Aunt Lesbia wrote back: “Share the magic 
gifts among you. The money can be divided 
into three parts instead of two.” In a post- 
script she added, “Might not Martha teach 
Isabella and Frances to like to knit ?” 

And Martha did. Before very long the 
cousins were almost as good at knitting as 
their little neighbor. More than that, they 
took some of their money and bought an- 
other large ball of yarn, and when Great-Aunt 
Lesbia came again they had a soft lavender 
shawl all ready for her. 

“We knit every stitch of it ourselves,” 
Isabel and Fannie explained. 

Aunt Lesbia’s eyes twinkled as she put the 
shawl round her shoulders. “Two wonder 
balls,” she said. “I think I like this one best.” 
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Beech-Nut 
Peanut 
Butter 
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READ spread thick with Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter—what reg’lar feller wouldn’t sink his 


“Foods of Finest Flavor” 
Canajoharie New York 

Jams Jellies Marmalades 
Blackberry Apple Orange — 
Damson Plum Black Currant Grape Fruit 
Loganberry Crab Apple Beverages 
Peach Grape Ginger Ale 
Red Raspberry Quince Birch Beer 
Strawberry Red Currant Sarsaparilla 

Confections 
Mints Caramels 


Fruit Drops 


Chewing Gum 


teeth in such a tidbit? After a good swim, or a hot, 

dusty ball game, when your appetite is just fairly 
hollering out, that’s when you want a slice—or 
two, or three! 
How it does satisfy hunger—that rich, mealy, tasty 
peanut delight! And good for you, too. Each jar 
is fresh, sealed to keep in that famous Beech-Nut 
At most grocers. 
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Betty Beads 


The Newest and Daintiest of 


OT in many years has a Necklace nov- 
elty met with such instant and general 
acceptance as that accorded the introduc- 
tion of the new Betty Beads. They have 
simply swept the country by storm. 
Betty Beads are popular not only because of their 
beauty but also because the 
“comfy” to wear. 
shaped beads, which come in the most alluring 
colors, they may be apprepristely worn with suit, 
dress or blouse. This new 
Seen finished, very durable and extremely 
modish. It 
used in a single or double throw. k 
choice of the most popular colors—pearl, jade, 
light coral or red. 


The fortunate subscriber who receives Betty 
Beads as a Premium will have a Necklace 
that will be admired by all her friends. 
Send us one new yearly subscription (not your 
own) for The Youth’s Companion with $2.50 
to pay for it, and we will reward you witha dainty Betty Bead Neck- 
lace, your choice of color, sending the Necklace to you postpaid ; 
or the Betty Beads will be sold for $1.00 postpaid. 

NOTE. This Necklace is given only to a resent subscriber to pay him for intro- 

ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past twelve months. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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TO THE OLD HOME 


(Upon departing) 
By Grace Agnes Timmerman 


Dear, vacant rooms! I cannot love you less, 
Although you have let go 

One after one what precious things! Ah, no; 
Your very walls I bless. 

I fancied you were safe; a treasury 
Of priceless, guarded wealth— 

Childhood and youth and joyous levity, 
High confidence and health, 

Companionship and love that knew no bound; 
Life’s music, grave and gay. 

I listen for them now and hear no sound; 
You let them slip away. 


So dear you are to me I will not chide 
Or question, though your door 

Has let a robber pass! So rich a store 
From Time you could not hide. 

New treasure you will gather in and keep 
For others as you may: 

Joy be within your walls, and peace be deep 
Upon you from this day! 

Through all my years, unrifled to the last, 
Will wealth of hoarded gold 

Enrich my soul! The treasure of your past 
Only a heart could hold. 
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BY THEIR FRUITS 


N the grape arbor at the old home there were 
I two vines that grew side by side. One of them 

bore luscious Concord grapes; the other was 
a wild seedling that had started perhaps from a 
seed dropped by accident. The vines were so much 
alike that the children could not distinguish 
them, especially after the leaves had fallen. They 
were only three or four inches apart at the 
ground, and they came together and wrapped 
round and round each other as they climbed the 
arbor. Then when they spread out the branches 
were so intertwined that you could hardly tell 
to which vine a branch belonged—indeed you 
never could be sure. 

The children called the vines their “riddle,” 
and in autumn after the leaves had fallen they 
had many a contest; one of them would choose 
a certain twig, and the rest would try to tell 
which vine it belonged to. Sometimes the twig 
would be fifteen or twenty feet from the spot 
where the vines grew from the ground, and they 
might spend half an hour in following it back. 

But when the grapes began to ripen it was 
easy enough to tell the twigs apart. The Concord 
grapes were large and deep purple; the wild 
grapes were small and sour and full of large 
seeds. 

Now that the children of those days have 
grown up they look back on their childhood, and 
the vines seem like lives to them. As they think 
of school and college days, it seems to them that 
their lives were so intertwined that persons who 
looked at them could hardly distinguish the good 
from the bad. But now the summer of life is here 
for those who were young folk then, and the 
ripened fruit of life hangs free so that all may 
see it. You do not now have to trace the twig 
back to see what it is: you can see at a glance 
whether life and character are the fruit of a good 
vine or of a wild seedling. 

One of the great riddles of the world is to 
know the man or woman who can be trusted. 
Sometimes a person can learn if he is able to 
read character. Jesus knew all that was in man 
merely by looking in his face. But we must wait 
to see the fruits. 

There may be satisfaction in deceiving the 
world for a few short years, but, oh, what sorrow 
there is when the fruit of life ripens and tells its 
story. “Character is not an inheritance but an 
achievement.” 

eg 


KEEPING THE BALANCE 


E was there one hour and forty minutes,” 
Cousin Aggie said. “It was seven minutes 
past ten when he got stuck and thirteen 

minutes to twelve when he got off. His wheels 
kept whizzing round and couldn’t catch hold of 
anything ‘cept the snow. And all the time people 
had to walk round him, him bein’ stalled in the 
alley right at the sidewalk.” 

It was the third time that Cousin Aggie had 
told the story; her small face was full of excite- 
—. It had been a morning of adventure for 

er! 

Louise turned away impatiently. Cousin Aggie 
and her excitement over the events in the street 
tired her. So did Rich and his endless talk of 
“the fellers.” So did Gertrude, whose every other 
word was Zelma; Zelma said this, Zelma did 
that. Zelma was the latest object of her enthusi- 
asm. Even mother,—Louise faced the fact when 
she was alone in her room,—even mother never 
seemed to talk of anything except little things 
about the neighbors: “Did you know, dear, that 
little Elsie Holmes is much better? I was in to 
see her today.” Or, “Poor Mrs. Appler is going 
to the hospital Wednesday. They are all being 
very brave.” Of course it was all right to think 
about other people when they were sick, but she, 
Louise, was starved, starved, starved for real 
talk, big world talk! 

Downstairs the doorbell rang. Probably some 
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neighbor had come with a new tale of woe. 
Louise took a volume of essays from the table 
and adjusted the light. At least she could read. 
It was perhaps an hour later when she lowered 
the book quickly. “Dare I come in?” ; 
Louise sprang eagerly to her feet. “Olive 
Chandler, where did you drop from? And, oh, 
how glad I am to see you! Some kind Providence 
must have sent you to save my life.” ’ 
“I’ve been downstairs for the past hour. Why 
didn’t you call me if you wanted me?” 
“Downstairs!” : é 
“Talking with your mother and Cousin Aggie. 
They are the best people I know to restore my 
sense of values when I feel myself slipping!” 
“Cousin Aggie!” d 
Olive nodded. “You see, when anyone lives at 
a club, as I do, her sense of values is likely to 
become false. We talk so much about world 
events and figures and achievements that we are 
likely to forget that the greater part of the world 
consists of everyday people and homes and duties 
and interests, and that a civilization that had’ lost 
its sense of neighborliness, for instance, would be 
a most unpleasant place to live in. A country 
without thousands of simple everyday homes 
would not be worth while. Your mother and 
Cousin Aggie are interested not only in great and 
famous people but in everyone. Why, your Cousin 
Aggie was telling me about a man whose auto- 
mobile got stalled at the alley this morning —’ 
“T know,” Louise said faintly. ‘ : 
“The point is, they are warmly interested in 
other people’s difficulties and problems and joys 
and sorrows. We—that is, I—have to be mighty 
careful that my interest in big events and scenes 
and people is not after all only my way of seek- 
ing thrills.” ; f 
Louise was looking at her friend with startled 


eyes. 
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SETTLED WITHOUT BLOODSHED 


HE famous French philosopher, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, whose revolutionary ideas on 
morals and education helped so greatly to 
unsettle the old régime and to hasten its over- 
throw, would certainly seem an extremely odd 
person to whom to refer a point of honor under 
the code governing duels. Yet in his recent 
volume, Young Boswell, Mr. Chauncey Brewster 
Tinker shows that his hero, the inimitable biog- 
rapher of Dr. Johnson, carried to Rousseau just 
such a problem. But “Bozzy” was a canny Scot 
and a born genius at interviewing; and he may 
not have been so ingenuous as he seemed. He 
could be sure, moreover, that it was not possible 
to reproach him with being bloodthirsty. In the 
correspondence that followed a meeting with 
Rousseau in Paris young Boswell wrote: ‘ 

“Last summer in Germany I found myself in 
the midst of a large company, a company very 
disagreeable to me and in which I was sorry to 
be losing my time. The talk was all in praise of 
the French. Thereupon I declaimed against that 
nation in the rudest terms. An officer rose, came 
to my side and said, ‘Monsieur, I am-a French- 
man, and none but a scoundrel would speak as 
you have done of that nation.’ We were still at 
dinner. I made him a bow. I had half an hour for 
reflection. After dinner I led the officer, a cap- 
tain, out into the garden. I said to him, ‘Sir, I 
am greatly embarrassed. I have been very impo- 
lite; I am sincerely sorry. But you have made 
use of a word that a man of honor cannot endure, 
and I must have satisfaction. If it be possible to 
avoid a quarrel, I should be delighted, for I was 
in the wrong. Will you be so good as to beg 
my pardon before the company? I will first 
beg yours. If you cannot agree to my proposal, 
we must fight, although I admit to you that I 
shall do so with repugnance.’ I addressed him 
with the sang-froid of a philosopher determined 
to do his duty. The officer was a fine fellow. He 
said to me, ‘Sir, I will do as you wish.’ We re- 
turned to the company and made our apologies, 
one to the other. We embraced. The affair was 
ended. 

“I could not, however, rest content without 
consulting two or three Scotsmen. I said to them, 
‘Gentlemen, I am a simple man. I am not in 
touch with your social rules, but I believe that 
I have acted like a man. You are my compa- 
triots; I ask your advice.’ They assured me that 
the affair had been honorably adjusted between 
us. 

Further opinions, even Rousseau’s, would seem 
superfluous; but there were two reasons for them. 
One was the delightful possibility of evoking 
from the great man a philosophical dissertation 
on dueling; the other lay in young Boswell’s 
admission, “I am of a timid temperament.” 
Clearly he was still a trifle uncertain whether 
his discretion had been the better part of valor 
or the reverse of it. 
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WHY THE BISHOP ORDERED 
HIS HORSE 


HE island of Saint Lucia in the West 

Indies used to be remarkable for its high 

death rate. The place was unwholesome and 
depressing; a visitor was pretty sure to become 
homesick sooner or later, if not at once. In the 
Cradle of the Deep Sir Frederick Treves tells an 
amusing story of an English governor of a cen- 
tury ago, who was noted for his parsimony. 

It seems that one day the bishop of the diocese 
landed at Castries in the course of his tour. Eti- 
quette required that the governor should offer 
him the hospitalities of the government house 
during his stay. After the bishop had had his 
first meal the governor showed him round the 


house and did the honors in this fashion: ‘This, 
my dear bishop, is the best bedroom. It was here 
that my predecessor died of yellow fever. You 
will remember him, a most genial man. Look out 
for this step in the passage. We found it a very 
awkward corner for a coffin. This next room has 
a charming view of the sea; the bedstead is a 
fine specimen of Creole work. Poor old Colonel 
Smithson had his worst fit on that bed; it took 
two men to hold him; poor, dear man, he has 
been paralyzed now for three years! This third 
bedroom we call the red room. I hope you admire 
the curtains; they came from England. It was 
here that poor Morris, my secretary, died. He 
seems to have got typhoid fever in the house, 
although we are most careful. A short illness, 
poor fellow! I bought his horse, that roan you 
saw at the door. Now you must come upstairs 
and see the blue room and the fine outlook over 
the town. Major Jones died on this bed while he 
was paying us a visit. Abscess of the liver, you 
will recollect; dreadful case. You could hear his 
groans down in the smoking room.” 

The bishop had heard quite enough. He ordered 
his horse and rode off into the town, determined 
to find a more salubrious, even if less magnificent, 


shelter. 
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TWO WALLED TOWNS OF FRANCE 


WO towns in southern France are perpetual 
| reminders of the grim old days of knights 
and armor. Carcassonne and Cordes, we 
learn from Mr. T. Graydon Montague in Travel, 
are not merely reminders of the past, but are, as 
it were, body and soul of a bygone age. 
Throughout the years Carcassonne has been a 
securely anchored buoy in the turbulent racial 
waters that surged over Europe after the Romans 
overthrew the power of Gaul. If the Romans set 
out the buoy in the swiftly moving current of 
conquest and commerce, it remained for the 
Visigoths to make the city one of the greatest 
fortresses of all time and to build it of such 
stupendous strength that today we can behold 
their refuge almost as if they and their successors 
had evacuated it a mere generation ago. It is the 
sort of capital city that you would expect so 
tempestuous a race as the Goths to build. Those 
virile people reconstructed the Roman defenses 
and created a stronghold that for three centuries 
held off the Franks, who threatened their power 











The mighty walls of Carcassonne have been 
strengthened successively by Roman, 
Visigoth, Saracen and Frank 


from the north. Early in the eighth century the 
Moslem Saracens, who then were dominant in 
Spain, pushed beyond the Pyrenees and succeeded 
in displacing the Visigothic power. They occupied 
Carcassonne until Charles Martel drove them out 
of France with his furious hammer blows. Some 
time later Carcassonne became the seat of the 
Vicomtes of Trencavel, who added to the de- 
fenses and who for years ruled from there their 
extensive domains. 

You can see the imprint of those successive 
peoples in the walls of the city today. The mas- 
sive ramparts are in two circles, one within the 
other; the outer line circumscribes the town in 
unbroken majesty for almost a mile. The con- 
secutive layers of masonry show how the builders 
in turn strengthened the defenses of their pred- 
ecessors. Even the Roman stratum is clearly 
visible in places. The inner and outer walls are 
not quite parallel, and here and there a broad 
ribbon of greenery separates them. The space be- 
tween the walls was called the lices, and in times 
of peace tournaments were held there. It is easy 
to imagine the knights and their ladies, perched 
on the broad battlements, witnessing the feats of 
prowess below; probably there was also a place 
on the walls for the peasants. 

Cordes, which is a blood brother to Carcas- 
sonne, was founded in 1222 by Raymond VII of 
Toulouse. This city is perched dizzily on an 
isolated hill and is inclosed with ramparts of the 
thirteenth century. It seems almost impregnable. 
There are three principal gates and one principal 
street, which runs like a spinal cord directly over 
the top of the hill and through the centre of the 
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diminutive metropolis. The other streets, which 
you can count on the fingers of one hand, mean- 
der off along the hillside. The crumbling houses 
that line the thoroughfares—some of which are 
shouldering the burden of seven centuries—are 
set at all angles as they cling to the precipitous 
slopes; some are of sculptured stone, and some 
are of plaster and half timber, and their eaves 
frequently project over the roadway. There are 
no sidewalks; the cobbled or pebbled streets 
serve man and beast alike. 
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IN A SOOTY CHIMNEY 


T is not alone the ever-present risk of falling 
that makes a steeple jack’s trade one of the 
most dangerous in the world. There are other 

dangers, as for example—but let Mr. Alfred H. 
Dow, steeple jack, tell the story of an ascent that 
almost cost him his life. 

I had, says Mr. Dow in the American Maga- 
zine, contracted to clean a great chimney twelve 
feet across and one hundred and thirty-five feet 
tall. It had not been cleaned in thirty years and 
was half choked with accumulations of soot. In- 
side there was an iron ladder that ran from the 
bottom to the top, but folks told me that rust 
had eaten several of the rungs and that I had 
better be careful. I thanked them, but went 
ahead. Before starting up, I told my partner to 
be careful to keep the door in the room at the 
foot of the chimney closed, for otherwise he might 
start a draft that would stir up the soot that I 
o— dislodge as I climbed. He promised to 

lo it. 

That chimney surely was a mess! Soot was 
banked six or eight inches deep on the rungs of 
the ladder; the walls were caked with it; and as 
I climbed the air became thicker and thicker. I 
had to climb slowly and carefully. When I had 
been ploughing away for twenty-five minutes I 
began to think that I never was going to reach 
the top. 

Perhaps my partner thought so too; at any 
rate he rushed outside, where a crowd was wait- 
ing to see me pop out, and he left the door wide 
open! A gust of air like a hurricane rushed up 
the chimney. Soot swept into my face and half 
blinded and more than half stifled me. Fortu- 
nately, I was then only six or eight feet from the 
top, or I never could have reached it. Choking 
for breath and forgetting all about the rusted 
ladder, I pawed my way out into the fresh air 
and then crumpled up on the twenty-four-inch 
coping. It was three or four minutes before I 
could breathe properly. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON THE DANGER 
OF HIDING THINGS 


EACON HYNE had come to borrow Caleb 
Peaslee’s axe, and after a fruitless search 
Caleb had returned empty-handed to the 

piazza where the deacon was waiting. “I can’t 
ketch a glimpse of it anywhere, Lysander,” he 
said dejectedly. “I’m sorry if you needed it bad; 
and it’s the only one I’ve got that you could do 
anything with. The other one’s about as dull on 
the edge as it is on the back, and the handle’s 
sprung too.” 

“Funny how things get out of place, ain’t it?” 
the deacon commented. 

“Nothin’ funny about that axe,” Caleb replied 
promptly. “I know jest where that axe is this 
minute as well ’sif I was lookin’ at it.” 

“Where?” demanded the deacon with lively in- 
terest. 

“Down at Lafe Gibbs’s,”’ replied Caleb posi- 
tively. “When I can’t find a tool I go down there, 
and I always find it right off; sometimes if I’m 
in a hurry I go there fust ’stead of wastin’ time 
lookin’ here at home.” 

“Comes and borrers, does he?” inquired the 
deacon. 

Caleb snorted irritably. “He don’t bother to 
borrer; he jest takes and goes off! It frets me too 
sometimes when I want a thing quick and have to 
traipse way down there to get it. If it wa’n’t that 
I'd be kind of afraid luck would turn on me the 
way it did on Cash Willett once the time he hid 
his ladder so Bartley Haynes couldn’t get it, I 
don’t know but I’d stand a few of my tools away 
in kind of secret places for a spell—my axe, say, 
and my crosscut saw and my evener and whiffle- 
trees. It ain’t neighborly to feel that way, | 
s’pose. But he’s aggravatin’!”’ 

“What did Cash Willett hide?” asked the 
deacon. 

“He hid his long ladder,’ replied Caleb 
“Apple-pickin’ time was comin’ on, and he was 
afraid somebody would want it—Bartley Hayne- 
mostly, for Bartley didn’t have one. So Cash 
went out after dusk and dragged his long ladde: 
down back of the orchard fence and covered it 
with a lot of rowen crop that he’d mowed an‘ 
left there; he didn’t tell his wife about it nor hi 
hired man, nuther. He figgered if Bartley came 
to borrer it, they couldn’t tell him where ’twas i! 
they didn’t know. 

“Next day Cash made an early start for town 
cal’latin’ to get back fore evening on account 0 
its looking like anything but a pleasant day 
though it wa’n’t actually rainin’, 

“The wind kep’ growin’ higher all the fore 
noon, but it didn’t turn to rain; a kind of dr) 
blow was all it came to after all. A little wind 
more or less wouldn’t have made any diffrence 
to Cash Willett except for one thing; Mis’ Willet 
was bakin’, and the wind made a tearin’ draft i 
the chimney and got it to burnin’ out. The fus 
they knew about it was when she and the hire 
man was settin’ at the table, eatin’ dinner, anu 
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one of the school children goin’ past rushed in to 
tell em the chimney was on fire, and the shingles 
was smokin’ close to it. They made a rush for 
the ladder. But it wa’n’t there! 

“They wasted some time huntin’ for it, but in 
the end they had to give up and work to save the 
house the best way they could. By that time the 
neighbors had got there, and by dint of climbin’ 
up onto the ell part, and from there with a short 
ladder onto the main part of the house, where 
the fire was, and tearin’ a hole in the roof to pass 
water through, they got the blaze out and saved 
the house from burnin’ flat. And the man that 
fetched the short ladder and got onto the roof 
and dug like a badger to get a hole through was 
Bartley Haynes; if it hadn’t been for him, Cash 
Willett wouldn’t have had a roof to sleep under 
when he got home that afternoon. 

“He drove into the yard a little while after 
the fire was out but fore all the folks that had 
gathered was gone. They all started to tell him 
what had happened and how Bartley Haynes had 
brought his own ladder and got up where he 
could work to save the buildin’s. 

“ ‘And now,’ says Mis’ Willett, ‘what I’d like 
to know is, where was your long ladder that 
you’ve depended on in just such a case as this; 
we couldn’t find it high nor low!’ 

“Cash didn’t own up right there of course, but 
Mis’ Willett was a determined kind of a woman, 
and when she saw him draggin’ the ladder back 
the next day private like she mistrusted ’nough, 
with what she’d heard him say before about 
lendin’, to make out a good case. And when she 
taxed him with it straight out he owned up. Then 
she took it onto herself to tell him how such 
narrer doin’s looked to her. 

“T s’pose nobody’d ever have known that part 
of it except for the hired man; Mis’ Willett 
talked loud enough so he overheard every word 
of it, and when he and Cash had a row later and 
the man left him he told it, and from that it got 
noised over the village. 

“T heard it and took it to memory,” concluded 
Caleb, “and to this day when I feel ’sif I’d like 
to hide away tools from Lafe Gibbs I think of 
Cash Willett and stay my hand.” 
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A HENPECKED GOBBLER 


HE stories of animal cunning that The 

Companion has printed have prompted Miss 

Edith Holsclaw to write us of a curious 
incident that occurred on her father’s farm not 
long ago. We had, she writes, only three turkeys 
that year—two hens and a gobbler. One of the 
hens was laying at home, but the other, an older 
and wiser fowl, had “nested out.” 

We searched for her nest a long time and at 
last found it in the tall grass by the road. We 
carefully watched it and noticed that she was 
laying only every other day instead of every day 
as most turkey hens do. Imagine our astonish- 
ment when a few days later we discovered the 
old gobbler sitting on the nest! He remained 
faithful; after hatching the turkeys he took care 
of them as the hen might. 

In less than a week after the gobbler had 
brought off his brood the crafty old hen came up 
with a nice bunch of young turkeys of her own, 
and then we discovered her trick. She had made 
two nests, one on either side of the road, and had 
laid alternately in each. She knew that, if one 
were discovered, the other probably would not be, 
and evidently had induced the gobbler to sit on 
one nest of eggs while she was sitting on the 


other. 
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RETURNING THE BRICK 


T has never troubled Mr. Chauncey M. Depew 
to find a clever repartee. He is seldom at a 
loss for a reply that would set his audience to 

laughing with him at his opponent. In Scribner’s 
Magazine he tells how at the annual dinner of 
the New England Society he turned the tables on 
Joseph H. Choate, who himself was a clever 
speaker, 

Choate and I, says Mr. Depew, were both to 
speak, and Choate came first. As usual he “threw 
a brick” at me; he mentioned that a reporter 
had come to him and said, “Mr. Choate, I have 
Depew’s speech carefully prepared, with the ap- 
plause and laughter already in. I want yours.” 
Of course no reporter had been to see either of 
us. 

It happened that Mr. Choate had a long piece 

of poetry in his speech, which was an unusual 
circumstance for him. So when my turn came to 
reply I said, “The reporter came to me, as Mr. 
Choate has said, and made the remark, ‘I already 
have Choate’s speech. It has a good deal of 
poetry in it.’ I asked the reporter: ‘From what 
author is the poetry taken?’ He answered, ‘I do 
not know the author, but the poetry is so bad 
that I think Choate wrote it himself.’ ” 
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A REPROOF THAT MISSED FIRE 


HE young wife entered the kitchen rather 

nervously and after hesitating for a few 

seconds said to the cook, “O cook, I must 
really speak to you. My husband is always com- 
plaining about the cooking. One day it is the 
soup, and the next day it is the fish, and the 
third day it is the roast; in fact, it’s always 
omething or other.” 
E. The cook replied with feeling, “Well, mum, 
‘'m sorry for you. It must be awful to live with 
a gentleman like that.” 
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Opportunity 


the Farm and the Family. 


There is a Cash Saving of at 
Least $50 for You 
Getting the right price today is 
a matter of choosing the right 
place at which to buy. To know 
the lowest price, to get the actual 
market price on everything you 
buy, will mean a saving of at least 
$50 on your needs and your fam- 
ily’s needs this season. 
Montgomery Ward & Co. quote 
the lowest prices possible on new, 
fresh merchandise of serviceable 
quality. We do not sell cheap un- 
reliable merchandise. We do sell 
good goods at the lowest cash 
prices of the year. To buy from 
Montgomery Ward & Co. is com- 
plete assurance of Satisfaction and 
Certain Saving. 
Everything for the Home, the 
Farm and the Family 
For'the Woman. Are you inter- 
ested in New York styles, the new- 
est styles? Ward’s own fashion ex- 
perts have selected in New York 


Chicago 





Don’t You Miss 
this Money Saving 


Your Free Copy of This 


GOLDEN JUBILEE CATALOGUE 


Fifty years’ experience in making low prices, in selecting worthy, 
serviceable goods, and offering them at a saving, has gone into the 
making of this big complete Golden Jubilee Catalogue. 

Your free copy is waiting here for ycu. To write for it today is to learn 
the lowest price you need to pay for everything you need for the Home, 









everything for you and for your 
children — coats, suits, dresses, 
hats and shoes, and all are offered 
to you at a big saving. 

For the Man. Do you want full 
value for your dollar? All your 
personal needs, everything from 
clothing to a good cigar, is offered 
you at prices that bring you the 
greatest return for your money. 

For the Home. Everything that 
goes to make the home modern 
and pleasant, rugs, wall paper, 
furniture and home furnishings are 
shown in this catalogue at prices 
that save many dollars. 

For the Farm. Everything the 
farmer needs—tools, roofing, fenc- 
ing, paint, hardware, of guaranteed 
dependable quality—at amazingly 
low prices. 

Every item in this catalogue is 
guaranteed exactly as pictured 
and described. Your money back 
if you are not entirely satisfied 
with everything you order. 
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Is Now Ready for You 





Your Orders Shipped 
Within 48 Hours 


We announce a new perfected service for you. 

After a year’s work, and study, originating 
and testing new systems, and employing ex- 
perts, we have perfected a new system that 
makes certain a very quick and satisfactory 
service to you. 

Practically every order that comes to 
Montgomery Ward & Co. this season will 
actually be shipped and on its way to you 
in less than 48 hours. 

Lower prices, better merchandise, and now 
a new service. True it is indeed that ““Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., the Oldest Mail Order 
House, is Today the Most Progressive.” 











Mail this coupon to the one o7 our five houses nearest you 





To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept. 72-H 
Chicago, Kansas City, Saint Paul, Fort Worth, 
Portland, Ore. 

(Mail this coupon to the house nearest you.) 


Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s Golden Jubilee Catalogue. 
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‘A NEW WAY 
OLD DEBTS 


pasha of a great city, still lives in peace 

and tranquillity in one of the secluded 
coast towns of Morocco. The tale of his 
magnificence in other days is not lost, nor is 
the story how he once met the demands of an 
income overspent. It was as ingenious as it 
was dishonest—which is saying much. The 
Tangier correspondent to the London Times 
writes: 

At length the pasha’s situation became 
serious. The crops of the year before had 
been poor, and he had drained every pos- 
sible source of revenue, legal and illegal, just 
and unjust. The Jews would lend no more. 
The tribesmen of the country round threat- 
ened revolt, but every day the expenses of 
his household increased. It was a matter of 
pulling through till the harvest—but the 
harvest was still a couple of months ahead. 

~ Two or three thousand pounds would suffice 
for the most pressing needs—the rest might 
wait; but how to raise even that paltry, in- 
significant sum? For the whole of one night 
he pondered, and in the morning he issued 
an edict. 

There was danger, this document stated, 
from the surrounding tribes, whose loyalty to 
the Sultan was in doubt. The walls were 
sufficient to defend the city, but it was of 
vital importance that the suburbs should not 
be raided, as the population was largely de- 
pendent for its food supplies on the gardens 
and granaries situated outside. The military 
forces under his command, though sufficient 
to protect the town, were quite inadequate to 
venture outside and patrol the suburbs, and 
there was no cavalry. In these circumstances 
he proposed to raise a troop of horsemen. 
The men were to hand, but there were no 
horses, and the edict terminated in inviting 
every merchant of the town to provide a 
horse. 

Now, unlike the Arab tribesmen of the 
country districts, the town Moor is no rider. 
He climbs now and again on the padded 
crimson saddle of a fat mule and ambles to 
his place of business or to pay a visit, but a 
horse is to him an annoying and dangerous 
quadruped, possessed of only two ideas: to 
fight every other horse it meets—for in Mo- 
rocco only stallions are ridden—and to throw 
its rider. Accordingly not a single merchant 
possessed a horse and determined not to buy 
one until the absolute necessity arose, on the 
principle of “wait and see.” 

A few nights later about ten o’clock, when 
all the inmates of his house were asleep, there 
was a tremendous knocking at the nail- 
studded door of the house of one of the prin- 
cipal merchants of the city. Hastily donning 
such garments as were within his reach, and 
wrapping his bed blanket around him, for the 
night was cold, the elderly gentleman called 
out from within and asked what was wanted. 

“Open, in the name of the pasha!” 

With a drawing of many bolts and the 
turning of great keys the door was opened by 
the merchant himself, who timidly asked the 
reason of this late visit. 

“We have called for your horse,” replied 
the master of the pasha’s household, who 
stood without, surrounded by half a dozen 
particularly evil-looking soldiers. 

“My horse?” 

“Yes, the horse you were commanded to 
buy. The tribes are in open revolt, and the 
horse is required at dawn.” 

“Oh, sir,’ replied the now affrighted 
merchant, “I have been looking for a horse 
ever since the pasha’s edict was published, 
but in vain. I have searched high and low, 
but I couldn’t find one. I left no hole or 
corner unexplored, but all without success— 
so help me all the saints of Islam, may peace 
be upon them!” 

“Then you have no horse?” asked the 
pasha’s representative roughly. 

“Alas! my lord, tonight I have none—to- 
morrow I will endeavor —” 

“Tomorrow you will have no opportunity. 
My orders are to arrest and imprison every 
merchant who has not got his horse.” 

“Arrest! Imprison!” cried the miserable 
blanket-wrapped old gentleman. 

“Yes, arrest and imprison.” 

“Pity! I beg pity!” he cried, weeping copi- 
ously. “You are a good and worthy man. 
Soften your heart. Find me some solution to 


"Tp hero of this story, though no longer 


this tragedy.” 
The master of the pasha’s household 
seemed to ponder the matter deeply for a 


TO PAY 


moment and then said, “Indeed I pity you 
with all my heart, but I must obey my 
orders—unless —” 

“Unless 2?” 

“T am ready to make a sacrifice. My own 
horse is here. I will sell it to you, and you 
can hand it over to the pasha.” 

“Oh, thank you. And the price?” 

“Three hundred dollars.” 


“Three hundred dollars!” almost shrieked | 


the merchant. “Three hundred dollars? Im- 
possible !” 
“IT see you don’t want to buy it.” And, 


calling up his ill-looking soldiers, he ordered | 


them to arrest the unfortunate man. 
“T will pay! I will pay!” cried the mer- 
chant, and, leaving his blanket in the hands 


of the soldiers, he escaped indoors, to emerge | 


a few minutes later with a bag of coin. 


“There is more than three hundred dollars 


there,” he said, “far more, but it does not 
matter.” 

The master of the pasha’s household or- 
dered a man who led a horse by a rope to 
hand it over to the merchant. In the flicker- 
ing light of the lamp the miserable individual 
found himself face to face with the object 
he most dreaded in the world, a horse; and 
what a horse! It appeared in the darkness im- 
mense; its eyes seemed to him to glow with 
unearthly fire, and as he unconsciously took 
hold of the rope it reared and neighed. With 
a cry of terror the merchant sought refuge 
inside his doorway. 

“Come, come,” said the pasha’s represent- 
ative, “you must take the horse,” holding 
out the halter. 

“Where—where can I take it?” piteously 
asked the merchant. “I have no stable.” 

“Your house —” 

“My house! There are only women in my 
house, and even the courtyard is carpeted. 
Everyone would die of fright; besides, it 
would certainly kill me long before I got it 
in.” And a fresh flood of tears stayed his 
words. 

“Well, take it you must—unless —” 

“Unless ?” 

“Unless I take it round to the pasha’s 
stable tonight instead of tomorrow at dawn.” 

“Oh, my good friend, my savior, take it!” 
and he pressed more money into the officer’s 
hand. 

The cavalcade moved off, and, crying and 
shivering, the merchant closed his door. It 
was only then that he remembered that the 
soldiers had not given him back his blanket. 

When the merchants of the city met to 
attend to their business on the following day 
it was evident that they were all suffering 
from nervous shock. At first they guarded a 
discreet silence, but at length our friend re- 
lated the episode of the previous night. Curi- 
ously enough, they had all had the same 
experience—and, more curious still, in every 
case it had been a ferocious untamable gray 
horse, with fiery eyeballs, which had screamed 
and reared, that they had one and all been 
obliged to buy at a wickedly exorbitant price 
for the pasha’s cavalry. 

The same day the pasha announced that he 
had been able to make peace with the sur- 
rounding tribes, and that all danger was over. 
As he sat in his garden he ordered one of his 
slaves to bring him a certain horse from the 
stable. A few minutes later, with a bound and 
a neigh, a vicious-looking stallion was led 
before him. He looked at it for a little while 
and smiled; then said, “Let that good horse 
have a double feed of barley tonight,” and, 
feeling kindly disposed to all the world, and 
generous, he ordered his workmen to be paid 
three days’ pay out of the twenty-six that he 
owed them, and went into the house to count 
the dollars. 
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NO CARPET KNIGHT 


HE commander of the American army in 
France is not the sort of soldier who “takes 
it easy” when he has the right to do so. In 
his lively Journal of the Great War Gen. Charles 
G. Dawes gives us this glimpse of General 
Pershing at headquarters on a frosty morning. 
When I got up the next morning, he writes, it 
was very cold and snowing. General Harbord 
came to my door and asked me to come and 
dress in his room, for he had a wood fire. Not- 
withstanding the fire the air in the room was 
freezing cold, and I was proud of myself for 
forcing myself through my morning gymnastic 
exercises. While I was doing that I looked out of 
the window, and there was “Black Jack” clad 
only in pyjamas, bath robe and slippers, and 
with his bare ankles showing, running up and 
down in the snow! I never saw a man more 
physically fit at his age. 
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TO OUR READERS 





The larger subscription list 
we build, the more we can 
do for our readers. 


The more papers we print, the more pages 
and the more stories we can give you; and the 
faster we can build the sooner we can do it. 


To that end The Companion wants PART- 
TIME SUBSCRIPTION WORKERS— 
preferably present subscribers who know the 
paper, although that is not an indispensable 
condition. Such workers, even by using only 
their spare time—the time that now brings 
them in nothing—can add to their income an 
amount that will surprise them. The CIRCU- 
LATION DEPARTMENT can now make 
them most attractive offers. 


If you are interested write us at once; and when 
you write, please give the name and address 
of your local magazine subscription agent. 


In the interest of cooperation and for the 
benefit of all of us. 


Address: THE CIRCULATION MANAGER 
OF THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





HEAD 
PHONE 
— SET 


NE of the most im- 

portant parts of any 
Radio Receiving Outfit 
is the Head Phone Set. 
To hear the programmes 
of music, lectures, etc., 
with clearness, and with 
the greatest possible en- 
joyment as they are 
broadcasted from your 
local station, you must 
have a Head Phone Set 
of the proper degree of 


RADIO 


sensitiveness. 
The Head Phone Set we 
offer has been perfected 


under the most careful super- 
vision, especially for radio re- 
ceiving, and is equal to many 
sets being sold at higher 
prices. These receivers are 
well made, light in weight 
and o Ohms resistance. 
The headband is covered 
with webbing and has no 
parts to catch the hair. The 
phone brackets have a very 
simple adjustment feature 
which will be apprecia' y 
the wearer, and the brackets 
are so shaped that the phones 
fit comfortably on the lower 
pert of the ear. The Head 
ae 5 hone Set has an ample 
length of connecting cord fitted with inclosed terminals and plug tips. A high-grade set 
which may be used either with-a Crystal or Vacuum Tube type of receiving outfit. 


OUR BIG OFFER 


This fine Radio Head Phone Set given postpaid for one new yearly 
subscription to The Youth’s Companion and $3.50 extra; or for two 
new yearly subscriptions and $2.50 extra; or for five new yearly 
subscriptions. To those who may wish to purchase the Head Phone 
Set the price will be $6.00 delivered free anywhere in the United States. 


NOTE. The Phone Set is given only to present subscribers to pay them for intro- 
ducing the paper into homes where it has not been taken the past twelve months. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly gd for all the family. Its subscription 
price is feo Peak in advance, including — 
prepaid « to ‘any. r dregs in the United States or 

to foreign countries, Entered at the Post 
Office , +4, Mass., as Second-class matter 

Renewai Payment should be sent directly to this office 
and receipt will be acknowledged by change in the 
expiration date following the sobeeriver’ s address on 
the margin of the paper. Payment to a stranger is 
made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Requpanese should be made by Post Office Money 

oe Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
ank Draft, No other way by mail is safe. 

auuee give the name of the Post Office to which your 
paper is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 
to give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal address 
delays consideration of them 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass. 








TUBERCULOUS GLANDS 


N a former article we said that no part of the 
I body is immune from the attacks of tuber- 
culosis. Many of the swellings that appear in 
the glands, especially in the glands of the neck, 
and that form an abscess are of tuberculous 
origin. That, however, is not true of all of them; 
enlarged glands in the neck and in the jaw 
are common in children, and when they appear it 
is most important that the cause should be dis- 
covered early and that medical advice should be 
sought without delay. The trouble may possibly 
come from a decayed tooth or from a diseased 
ear or from a diseased tonsil. 

An unhealthy tonsil or tooth with an abscess 
at the root of it will serve as a trap for germs 
and will allow them to accumulate until they 
overflow and break out in some adjacent spot. 
A healthy tonsil acts as a filter for germs, but 
when it becomes diseased it is unable to do the 
work properly, and the germs invade other parts. 

The glands themselves also act as filters, but 
if they are given too much work to do they be- 
come diseased. The glands in the neck should 
take care of the mouth and the pharynx, but evil 
germs easily gain access to those parts, and for 
that reason the seeds of tuberculosis often sow 
themselves in the glands. In scarlet fever and 
diphtheria the glands of the neck are often 
enlarged, and sometimes chronic swelling follows. 

Usually an untreated glandular swelling slowly 
gathers and bursts, and if it is of tuberculous or- 
igin it discharges a thin matter with curdy lumps 
in it. When it is apparent that a glandular swell- 
ing is going to form an abscess it is better to 
have a surgeon treat it; then there will be much 
less scarring and deformity than there would be 
if the abscess were allowed to break of itself. After 
an abscess has broken it must be kept surgically 
clean with antiseptic dressings, the need for which 
often persists for a long time. Of course the first 
thing to do in the case of glandular swelling is 
to find out the cause of it and then, if the cause 
should prove to be connected with the teeth, the’ 
ears or the tonsils, remove it. If it should prove 
to be tuberculosis, fight it. 
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THEY COMPROMISED 


Y an effort that was nothing less than heroic 
Muriel, apparently oblivious of the appear- 
ance of the room, talked pleasantly through 

Mrs. Brewood’s call. Still the perfect hostess, she 
rose at last and accompanied her guest to the 
gate. But when she returned her eyes were hard. 
For Mrs. Brewood—Mrs. Brewood!—to see a 
room like that! 

The room was something to see. Two hours 
before Muriel had put it all into perfect order, 
but her younger sister Judy had passed through 
since. Her sweater was tossed over the back of a 
chair; her hat was on the floor; a couple of mag- 
azines lay on the piano stool; a box of candy, 
almost empty, was on the mantelpiece; a hand- 
kerchief, rolled into a wad, lay beside the lamp, 
and several letters, all without envelopes, were 
strewn over the bookcase. And just then Judy 
herself, whistling blithely, ran up the steps. 

Muriel whirled. “Judy, come here,” she said 
sharply. 

Judy hesitated; she knew that tone. Then she 
came defiantly. 

“T want you to look at this room! It was all 
in order after lunch. And Mrs. Brewood has just 
been here—Mrs. Brewood —” Muriel choked. If 
it had been anyone but Mrs. Brewood! 

Judy colored in spite of herself, and the cir- 
cumstance made her indignant. “I guess, if your 
Mrs. Brewood is worth two cents, she won’t care 
much, I don’t think any room in the world can 
make up for nagging all the time!” 

Muriel’s face became pale. Judy observed the 
paleness and felt condemned; but she would not 
yield. Muriel did nag! And nagging was worse 
than disorder. Suddenly her dimples showed. “I'll 
tell you, Muriel; let’s compromise. One week I'll 
be the prissiest old maid you ever saw; I won’t 
leave a crumb of anything about. If I do, you 
can dump it—everything—on my bed. And the 
next week I’ll have things my way, comfy and 
free and easy.” She made a large free gesture. 
“And you'll have to let me do it without nagging. 
You can put up signs for the benefit of your Mrs. 
Brewoods if you want to—Judy Maxwell, her 
week.’ Do you agree? Isn’t that square?” 
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“Perhaps it is,’ Muriel acknowledged slowly. 
“At any rate, we'll try it for a while.” 

So the weeks of trial began. Judy’s week was 
first. For five days she was as neat as a pin. On 
the sixth when Joe Connor took her off for a 
tennis tournament she had a relapse. According 
to agreement, Muriel gathered up Judy’s scat- 
tered property and dumped it upon her bed, where 
Judy found it three hours later. 

She looked at the accumulation whimsically. 
“Didn't suppose I possessed so much in the 

world,” she murmured. Then with a swoop she 
soned a handkerchief of Muriel’s that was in the 
midst of the pile. Carrying it across to Muriel’s 
room, she wrote a note: 

Thanks—heaps. I suppose I’ll have to allow you an 
extra day of n—g to be square. 


J. 
P.S. I return a handkerchief of yours found in the 
debris. 


An hour later she received the reply: 
Nagging obsolete. Dumping much more satisfactory. 
M. 


P. S. Thanks for the handkerchief. 
e¢¢ 


UNINTENTIONALLY CANDID 


HE last Lord Dudley and Ward, who died 

almost a century ago, was a man of solid 

virtue. He was, says a recent English 
writer, .gifted, scholarly, a polished speaker, 
though sarcastic, and a friend of many of the 
most distinguished men of his time. One of them, 
the poet Rogers, whose pen was often tipped with 
gall, referred scathingly to his lack of feeling in 
the often-quoted couplet: 


Ward has no heart, they say, but I deny it; 
He has a heart and gets his speeches by it. 


The lines are clever; but it would be hard to 
judge that man heartless who cried out in gen- 
erous distress on learning of Sir Walter Scott’s 
financial disasters: “Scott ruined! The author of 
Waverley ruined! Let every man to whom he has 
given months of delight but give him a sixpence, 
and he will rise tomorrow morning richer than 
Rothschild!” 

Most of Lord Dudley’s other friends were 
tempted to make occasional good-natured fun at 
his expense; and little wonder, for he had some 
amusing peculiarities. The poet Tom Moore men- 
tions in his diary “his two voices; squeak and 
bass; seeming as if Lord Dudley were conversing 
with Lord Ward.” But his most notable oddity 
was his extreme absent-mindedness and his habit 
of unconsciously saying aloud things that he 
supposed himself to be merely thinking. 

“One day,” Sydney Smith records apprecia- 
tively, “Lord Dudley met me in the street and 
invited me to meet myself! ‘Dine with me today, 
and I will get Sydney Smith to meet you.’ I 
admitted the temptation he held out to me, but 
said I was’ engaged to meet Sydney Smith else- 
where. 

“Another time on meeting me he turned back, 
put his arm through mine, muttering, ‘I don’t 
mind walking with him a little way; yes, I’ll 
walk with him as far as the end of the street.’ 
Once he very nearly overset my gravity while I 
was in the pulpit. He was sitting immediately 
under me, apparently very attentive, when sud- 
denly he took up his stick as if he had been in 
the House of Commons and, tapping on the 
ground with it, cried out in a low but very 
audible whisper, ‘Hear! Hear! Hear!’” 

On one occasion at a reception his hostess, a 
very great lady, said to him after a moment’s 
chat, “And now you must come with me, and I 
will present you to the lovely Miss W , our 
latest beauty.” Lord Dudley acquiesced and was 
presently introduced; moreover, he paid the girl a 
graceful compliment. But scarcely had the words 
left his lips than to the dismay of both ladies 
he remarked aloud, pursuing his own thoughts, 
but quite unaware of uttering them: “Beauty? 
Beauty? Pretty creature, to be sure; pretty as a 
rosy-cheeked milkmaid; but a beauty? Pooh, 
pooh! No, no! Nothing of the sort!” 
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HE WOULDN’T HAVE LIKED IT 


‘OU HALEY lived with his widowed mother 
on the old Haley homestead and in a hap- 
hazard fashion worked the farm and did 

carpenter work between spells. After his mother 
died he decided to repair the old house and then 
get married. 

In the summer when he was working on the 
kitchen he was keeping company with a short, 
stout girl; so when he put in a new sink he set 
it rather low and made the shelves to match. 
Then for some reason they stopped keeping com- 
pany. Lou’s next girl was tall and slim; so he 
lifted the sink. He had just finished the work on 
the shelves when a quarrel or something put an 
end to his second affair. 

Lou said that all the rest of the summer he 
was continually raising or lowering the sink and 
the shelves to accommodate his different girls. 
Finally he met Sarah Lane, a buxom widow with 
one small son, and, as the sink happened to be 
set at just the right height, Lou lost no time in 
courting her. They were married that winter. 

In the course of time two sons were born to 
them, and when the three boys were well grown 
Lou was gathered to his fathers. He left a will 
giving the farm and all his property to Sarah; 
the boys might shift for themselves. Then to 
everyone’s astonishment in less than a year Sarah 
married again. Her new husband was a man 
much younger than she and had schemed to bring 
about the marriage expressly to get her property. 





The affair caused much talk in the neigh- 
borhood, and one day a neighbor asked Jed 
Thompson, a cousin of Lou’s, whether he thought 
Lou would have given Sarah all his property if 
he had known that she would have married a 
man of that sort so soon. 

“Given it to her!” shouted Jed, who was an 
excitable person. “Great Scott, man, he wouldn’t 
have died!” 
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LAZINESS PERSONIFIED 


HE pilot of the cargo boat on which Mr. 

William L. Hall voyaged for two weeks 

down one of the principal rivers of China 
was not only a “hard smoker” but the very per- 
sonification of laziness. On all occasions, says 
Mr. Hall in Asia, he preferred giving orders to 
taking them and indeed considered himself to be 
so completely the lord of all he surveyed that 
one day during the descent of a furious rapid he 
abandoned the control of the boat and turned his 
attention to his bowl of steaming-hot food, which 
had just been brought aft. 

Of course the boat grounded immediately, but 
the pilot replied to all remonstrances that he 
liked his food hot and would have it so; if the 
boat chose to get into trouble just at the time 
when he was taking food, that was not his 
affair. Anyway the coolie trackers were paid to 
wade into the water and push the boat off. 

On another occasion, foreseeing disaster, the 
pilot shouted that we were going to strike a rock. 
He was right. The man who stands on the front 
end of the boat, pole in hand, to prevent its 
striking rocks might easily have turned the boat 
away, but he only stood there looking. He almost 
fell overboard when we struck. Regaining his 
balance, he calmly announced that the pilot had 
spoken true words, for we had struck the rock 
just as he had predicted. 

“What is the use of stopping the boat before 
it runs on a rock or a sand bar?” the pilot asked 
the captain after a similar disaster at another 
place. “I say wait until stopping is clearly indi- 
cated; to do otherwise is a waste of strength; 
we might not strike bottom after all. Then all 
the hard labor would have been needless.” 
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WHEN THE KADIAK BEAR 
CUFFED HIS MATE 


HEN a she-bear has been wounded she 
will sometimes turn and strike her un- 
offending cub. Apparently, we are to sup- 
pose, the mother bear deals the blow, believing 
that her cub is responsible for her injury. But it 
is not always a cub that is cuffed—a fact that 
the hunter Nate Andrews and his Indian guide 
learned while stalking a Kadiak bear in Alaska. 

One morning they came upon fresh bear tracks 
that led them up a rugged mountain side to the 
edge of the timber line. Crawling noiselessly 
through scrub pines, they at last reached the 
ledges, where the Indian’s keen eye detected a 
movement high on the bare rocks ahead. A mo- 
ment later the white man spied two monstrous 
Kadiak bears fast asleep on a ledge. The head of 
one was turned away from the hunters; but the 
head of the other, resting between outstretched 
Paws, was an excellent target. 

The hunters crawled nearer, and then the white 
man aimed and fired. As his rifle cracked, the 
Indian saw a tuft of hair fly out from the great 
forehead of the second bear; the ball had rico- 
cheted. Dazed, the great brute jumped to his feet 
and stood straddle- legged for an instant. Sud- 
denly he turned and with lightning quickness 
cuffed his sleeping mate. Growling hoarsely, she 
rose and struck back. The two bears clinched, 
broke and clinched again. Uttering bloodcurdling 
cries, they wrestled and fought on the brink of 
the ledge. The men hunters fired but apparently 
with no effect. Roaring and tumbling, pitching 
and growling, the bears continued to fight until 
they slipped from the ledge and rolled down, 
down out of sight into the protecting timber. 
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THE PROPHET IN HIS OWN 
COUNTRY AGAIN 


HOSE who knew us in boyhood are rarely 
impressed with our triumphs in mature 
years. Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, in his 
recollections that are printed in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, tells an amusing story about the late Mel- 
ville E. Ingalls, who as a railway president had 
combined and rehabilitated several bankrupt lines. 
Ingalls had returned for a rest to the little Maine 
village where he was born, and at the “hot-stove 
senate” in the general store an old farmer said: 
“Melville, they do tell thet ye’re gittin’ a salary 
of nigh onto ten thousand dollars every year.” 
Ingalls, who was actually drawing several 
times that sum, nodded; whereon the old farmer 
observed: 
“Well, thet jes’ shows what luck an’ cheek kin 
do fer a feller.” ° 


A NEW NOTE FROM ’OMER’S LYRE 


OT all book salesmen, says a contributor to 
the Atlantic Monthly, profess to be lit- 
erary. A customer stepped into a London 

pookshop and asked for Omar Khayyam. The 
man shook his intelligent-looking head. 

“No,” he said. “’Is Iliad we ’ave, and ’is 
Odyssey we ’ave, but we ’ave not ’is Khayyam.” 
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Successful Treatment 
of Hay-Fever 


The demand for Dr. Hayes’ book describing the new 
and successful method of relieving and curing Asthma 
and Hay-Fever has been so great that a new edition 
of one hundred thousand has just been put to press. 
Dr. Hayes is distributing the book free to all sufferers 
and if you want a copy send a two-cent stamp with 
name and address at once to P. Harold Hayes, M.D., 
Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin Y-222. Reports 
from cases treated the past few years show that the 
disease does not return. 














a iveuhien 


— Soothed —— 


With Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. eve: ie, | — 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 


ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY 


Preparation for college a peame. Faculty and a 
of the first rank. Winter o_ 

Qthletie fields. For boys and girls. Endowment ona — 

to cover all Wilson’? cholarshi al Address THEODORE 

HALBERT jain St., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 























CORNETISTS 


who have trouble with WEAK LIPS 
or HIGH TONES should send for our 
BOOK OF POINTERS. Sent Free. 


Virtuoso Cornet School, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
DEPT. ¥ 


Fae caper for STOVINK mes es mone 
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VACUUM 
BOTTLE 


HIS Vacuum Bottle will 

keep liquids either hot 
or cold for many hours. 
Indispensable at the office 
or factory when unable to 
get your usual luncheon, 
and equally serviceable for | 
the school, sick room, or 
the picnic. We offer the 
1-pint size, japanned, with 
aluminum Drinking Cup 
attached. 








OUR OFFER 


Send us one — early su m (not 
your own) for Th mpanion wii ioe. ex- 
we will onl you the Vacuum Bottle 
; or the Bottle will be sold for $1.50. 


NOTE. The Bottle is given only to a present sub- 
scriber to pay him for securing a new subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


“NAME-ON” 
KNIFE 


“Keen Kutter’? Brand 


HE two blades are made from the 
finest cutlery steel. We will place 
the name and address of the owner 
under the transparent shell of the 








handle free, thus insuring its return 
if lost. When ordering both write and 
print the name to be inserted, thus 
avoiding a possible error. The‘‘Name- 
On” Knife is fully guaranteed. 


OUR OFFER Send us one new yearly 


subscription (not your 
own) for The Companion with 25 cents extra 
and we will send you one of 


ese Knives 
postpaid ; or the Knife will be elt te for $1.35. 


NOTE. The Knife is given only to a present Companion 





subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a home 
where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS, 
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Clean clothes every day, 
with ease—what luxury! 





THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY August 10, 1922 






How luxurious if you and your family could change into 
crisp clean clothes every day this hot weather ! 


What’s to prevent? 


Is it the extra washing, with its gruelling labor and theft 
of precious time? Is it the extra heat from boiling? 


Let the modern washing method with P and G The White 
Naphtha Soap take out the extras. . 


You needn’t boil clothes with P and G. Just soap and 
soak, in cold or lukewarm water. 


You needn’t use the back-tiring, clothes-destroying wash- 
board rubbing with PandG. Just squeeze and rinse. 
Only places like cuff-edges, neck-bands and knees need rub- 
bing at all, and then only lightly between the hands. 


For P and G The White Naphtha Soap is a double-duty 
soap. It combines the speed of naphtha soap with the 
safety of white soap. Its use means more clean clothes 
with Jess work. 


Try it and see! So many other women have learned its 
speed and safety that it is now quite naturally the Jargest 
selling laundry soap in America. 
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Not merely a naphtha soap; 
Not merely a white laundry soap; 





But the best features of both combined. 


for Speed and Safety 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 











